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BITBRALTERE. 


THE MOON. 


Dear object! ever old, yet ever new ; 
Dear object! ever new, yet ever old ; 

Why do I love thee with a faith so true, 
Though thou art changeable, far off, and cold’ 





Is’t that thou'rt like the sex I love so well '— 
For ever varying—never still the same ; 

Now full of light, as if but bliss could dwell 
Within a breast of soft reflecting flame— 


Now sharp and pointed, like a little shrew, 
Eager to cut, or hang upon a horn ;— 

Woman has learnt, O Lady Moon! from you 
To look so beauteous e’en ’mid pet and scorn. 


‘ 


Now nought but cloud and storm are to be seen, 
And all to rack is driv'n,—hopes into fears ; 

And now, with temper calmed and face serene, 
Thou smil’st us into happiness through tears. 


Anon the cloud, the storm, the tears are gone— 
‘Tis joys and rapture beaming fill our sky 
We feel we would but live for this alone : 
We fee! for this alone that we would die. 


Dear object ! ever old, yet ever new ; 
Dear object! ever new, yet ever old ; 
Is’t strange I love thee witli a faith so true, 
When old, or new, or dark, bright, warm, or cold ? 
Tevtna 


SONG, 
My lady piuck'd a blooming rose 
To plant upon her lily breast, 
It softly closed its crimson leaves, 
And fondly kiss’d its snowy nest : 
The silken leaves were gently stirr'd 
As her soft-heaving bosom shook, 
Like the white plumage of a dove 
That coos beside some breezy brook. 


O! had I been that waving rose 

Which on her ange! bosom blush‘d, 
And revell’d ’mid those heaving sighs, 

Whose lovely music none hath hush'd ; 
Lived on the pantings of her heart, 

And caught her eye in tranquil rest,— 
Then, like that crimson-waving rose, 

I should have been for ever blest, 

—_—. 


MARIE TETE DE BOIS, THE SUTTLER. 

“That I am not handsome may be very possible, but this I can boast, that | 
am the daughter, wife, mother, and widow of a trooper.” She who invari- 
ably made this answer to all those who, with very little gallantry but not 
without reason, accused her of being not the most lovely of women, displayed 
during forty years more disinterested zeal in the service of France than many 


illustrious personages who, at the period of her death, talked loudly of their | 


devotion 
Marie Téte de Bois was a suttler; not one of those ** petite maitresse” as 


they were facetiously called in the French army, who possessed a horse and cart, | 


who regularly changed their linen, and who carried on their business, com 
modiously seated in their vehicle, sheltered from the wind and rain. Marie went 
on feot like her customers, and wore the garter and the ‘ soulier a poelleties” of 
the infantry soldier. She smelt strongly of brandy, of tobacco, of garlic—of 


every thing, in fact, that is peculiar to a regiment on its march under every 


change of good or bad weather. When Marie spoke, in order to be certain that 
the words that struck your organs of hearing emanated from the mouth of a 
woman, it was absolutely necessary to fix youreyes with some degree of intensity 
upon her tri-coloured petticoat, the only insignia of her sex ; for, without this 
precaution you might have supposed they proceeded from a moustacioed dragoon 
Marie’s face strongly resembled one of those wooden blocks that are still to be 
seen in the shops of village barbers; the nose of which had been knocked off 
and the mouth widened. Hence her nom de guerre of Marie Téte de Bois 
Her ideas of cleanliness were particular. One morning at the bivonac, a soldier 
remarked to her by chance, at the moment she was pouring out a dram, that the 
only small glass she used in her trade bore visible traces of the negligence of the 
customers who had preceded him; Marie was observed to thrust her four fingers 
and thumb into the glass, and, by sundry rotatory movements, apeing the manner 
of a Parisian waiter ; then holding it up to the light, ‘* There, you rasca!,” said 
she, ‘‘ there's a sparkler fit forthe Emperor!” 

Our heroine was born at the Hotel des Invalids, long before the revolution. 
Her father, who had Jost his sight in the service, was a pensioner; and we must 
suppose that it was owing to the blindness of her parent that she owed the 
knowledge of a host of things women scarcely learn hefore arriving at the age of 
maturity. 

She made her first campaign with the army of the Meuse and Sambre. 
Growing tired, to use her own forcible expression, of giving the ** bell’ful” to her 
old father, she took flight under the protection of a drummer, who flattered him- 
self he had the honour of leading the French guards to the charge. 
Niarie was ungrateful ; she possessed an excellent heart, and eo long as her father 
lived, she regularly sent him her little savings 
the ‘* hétel :”’ and feeling herself born for independence, she left to her mother, 
a washerwoman. the care of administering to the wants of the author of her 
existence. Marie was always to be found at the head of the regiment of her 
adoption. On the day of battle hers was always the post of danger—for the 
word danger was not in her vocabulary. More than twenty times she had seen 
renewed the demie brigade in which she served ; for Marie was a good shot, and 
could at a pinch handle the bayonet with the bestof them. With these warlike 
predilections, it is not surprising that she held in the most sovereign contempt 
those of her companions who, during the short intervals of peace that Napoleon 
left Europe, had so little respect for themselves as toexercise the trade of washer- 
women. Marie took to herself a husband at Verona, during the campaign of 
1805. This happy mortal wasa grenadier and a philosopher, for he never aimed 
at any higher distinction in this world. Passionately fond of the merchandize 

in which his wife traded, he was her best customer; and the height of his 
ambition was to resign himself to its influence, whenever Marie would allow 
him. Such was the empire she exercised over this worthy man, that fierce as be 
was with his comrades, and brave in the presence of the Austrians, with her he 
was gentle as a lamb 
contrary, she gave hers to her husband, who was very seriously called ‘ Mofifieur 
Marie.” 

The result of this tender union was an interesting addition to the bivouac at 
Marengo. He was an honour to his parents,’and in due time was made a drum- 


mer. At ten yeara of age he began to threaten his father with his drom-sticks, 
and reimbursed, in good style, his mother for the blows she so liberally bestowed 


, her quarters near one of the barracks of the capital 


| guard, who received her in a manner worthy of herself 


Not that | 


Bot she was kept too closely at | 


When he married her she changed not her name; on the | 


spon her husband when he was drunk. At fifteen years he received a firelock of 
honour, aud at twenty, a sub-liewtenant’s commission fora brilliant exploit 
From that moment he was observed to reform. When her trade was dull, be 
shared his pay with his mother, and always filled her keg with brandy, if she 
was without the means of procuring it 

One day Monsieur Marie had the singular mal-adresse to allow himself to be 
killed ; this unhappy bereavemeut occurred at Mootrnirael, in 1814. Marie had 
long Jost both her parents ; but a more terrible blow was reserved for ber by crue! 
fate —Her son was killed by a cannon-ball, in the same year, under the walls of 
Paris When the fatal intelligence reached her, she was dealing out brandy to 
the troops on the heights of Moutmatre. Overwhelmed with grief, she rushed 
to the spot where her child had fallen, and finding his remains, she took them 
upon her shoulders, with the intention of carrying them for interment to the 
nearest church. On her way thither she was struck by a musket-ball, and 
remaiued upon the field. Fortunately she was discovered by some soldiers, who 
conveyed her, with her melancholy relics, to the nearest “ ambulance.” She re- 


| covered; and from that period Marie, who was not proud, vsed to show, with 


exultation, the place that bore the scar of the wound she had received. 

France was restored, and Marie tuined by the peace—deprived of every 
resource—she was at last obliged to overcome het aversion to the trade of 
washerwoman ; butin order not to entirety lose her old customers, she took up 
The emperor returned from 
Elba. Marie, overjoyed at the event, sold her irons, slung her keg across her 
shoulder, and set out on foot for Lille, where she found a general of the Old 
Guard who knew her. She received a suittler’s licence, and was attached to the 
Marie had recovered all 
the freshness of youth—she was triumphant—and carried with pride her little 
tri-coloured keg. Fortune had, however, resolved to betray her. 

It was never her custom to remain in the rear with the baggage. At Fleurus, 
therefore, in the thickest of the melée, she was knocked down and trampled under 


| foot by a squadron of English dragoons returning from an unsuccessful charge ; 
notwithstanding the hurts she received, she was, nevertheless, present on the 


morning of the 18th on the fatal field of Waterloo. 

From the very commencement of the affair, she appeared to have a presenti- 
ment of a defeat, and even communicated her fears in a low tone of voice to 
those around her. In the afternoon, foreseeing that she should not much longer 


to rise ne more, and became quite forgotten by all who cannot, like the writer, 


cast an eye backwards on the times which are gone 


From Beaumont and Fletcher, besides reproducing Philcster for Powell, he 


restored * Rule a Wife and have a Wife,” making Leon his Own, and giving 
the Copper Caplam first to Woodward, and, after Woodward's desertion, to his 


frend 
was the best I have seen 


om King. | did not know the original Bstefamia, but Mra Abingdon 


He made * The Chances" a stock-piece with se 


much effect that no one ventured to touch it till it was appropriated by Hender- 
son, from whom it passed, once more, to John Palmer, and, becoming utterly 
degraded, was forgotten 


by reviving the 


Garrick made one more step from the ancient drama towards modern times 
* Gamesters,” by Shirley. This approaches so nearly to the 


manners of our own times that a modern audience may see, understand, and 


relish it without making very violent efforts. 


It was long a favourite ; but, like 


many of its more ancient companions, is but seldom introduced 


Approaching more nearly to bis own times, Garrick sequired moch reputa- 


tion for acting in pieces written in or very near his own times: but he agate 


retrograded to alter and greatly improve Wycherly’s “ Country Wife,” play 


suited to the times of Charles the Second, but unfit to be seen in any other, Its 


have to deal out her brandy to her comrades, she resolved to look upon the | 


emperor once again, and having gratified her wish, she returned where the fire 
was hottest. About half-past seven in the evening, Marie wasin the centre of 
| one of the squares of the Guard, distributing her drams gratis, and her consola- 
| tions to the wounded, who were too numerous to be carried off the field. At 
eight o'clock, when the fatal cry of * Sauve qui peut!” was heard, a bullet 
struck her in the side, and passed through her keg and her body : she fell, crying 
* Vive l Empereur"’ Five minutes afterwards, as she was crawling towards a 
wounded grenadier, on whose body she sought to pillow her head, a spent ball 
| struck her in the face, and horribly disfigured her. Stil! her epirit was unsubdued, 
| and wiping the blood from her mouth, she cried, “* Vive la France!’ A wounded 
| grenadier, the same on whom she intended to lay her head, recognized her voice, 
| and raising himself up with difficulty, asked how it was with her’ Poor Marie 
| answered, with a forced sm/le, lam the daughter, wife, mother, and widow of 

a trooper ;""—and she expired ! 


—>>_ 
THE OLD ACTORS. 


SHELDRAKE, Esq. 


RECOLLECTIONS OF 
BY T 

The * Alchemist,” ‘Old City Manners,” and other powerful comedies of 
Ben Jonson and the contemporary dramatists, have often been acted to most 
crowded houses in my time; have conferred —justly, indeed, during their own 
time—very lasting and well-merited reputation on the eminent actors who per- 
formed in them; yet these pieces will, in all probability, never be performed 


NO. LL 


| merit of the performance would not be felt nor relished by the audience, to 
whose natice they might be offered. Of this inability to appreciate character I 
| will give an example, which, though rather broad | must confess, [ know to be 
quite correct 


tion for the power he displayed in performing Abel Drugyer in the “ Alchemist” 
—the most powerful contrast which could be produced to Richard, Hamlet, 
Macbeth. and other prodigies of the talents displayed by him, to astonish all the 
country ; and that his success was equally great in this insignificant but difficult 
part, which he sustained, very frequently, through his long life, may be proved 
by this anecdote, which I have the means of knowing to be authentic. 


Peter Garrick, the elder brother, lived at Litchfield, at his ease, upon the in- 
come he possessed. On the occasion of some townsman coming to London, 
Peter Garrick addressed a letter to his brother David, in Southampton-street, 


man, with whatever other civilities he could offer The man of Litchfield ar- 
rived in the great city, proceeded to Southampton-street, and on knocking at the 
door was told Mr. Garrick was not at home, being engaged to attend the re- 
hearsal at Drury-lane theatre that morning, as he must play Abel Drugger in 
the “ Alchemist” that evening, when he would be sure to see him, if he did 
not find him before 

John of Litchfield, acting agreeably to this information, went to the theatre, 
but instead of returning to Southampton-street, went Lack to Litchfield, where 
| he attended to his own business, and took no notice of Peter Garrick. 
The latter gentleman, surprised at this neglect, was at some pains to get sight 
of his townsman, and at last succeeded, by getting him into his parlour, in ob- 
| taining the desired opportunity to question him why he did not bring an answer 
to his letter. 

* Because your brother did not give any,” was the conclusive answer 

“Indeed,” said Peter, *‘ that is very extraordinary, for David ws generally 
more correct in his correspondence. What did he say to you’ The man was 
Peter now saw there was something to be explained in the business ; and 
Jobn of Litch- 


| silent. 
insisting upon an answer, kept him in the room till it was given, 
field took fire at this coercion, exclaiming— 

* Well, master Garrick, as you will have an answer, you shall have it, take it 
as you please. I went to Southampton-street; David was not at home ; they 
said I might go to him at the playhouse. Well, they made me pay three 
shilimgs to go in, which I thought a strange proceeding ; howsoever, that was 
nothing; when he did show himself he was the nastiest, dirtiest, shuffling little 
blackguard that I ever put my eyes upon I would not speak to him, nor see 
him, or own him as a townsman, though he is your brother; so I came away, 

and left him to play his dirty tricks by himself.” 
| Garrick, besides making Shakespeare's finest characters his own, revived Ben 
| Jouson’s * Alchemist,” of which himself was the principal support as long as 

he lived. Soon after his death it was neglected, and has since been forgotten 
| He, likewise, brought into permanent notice “ Every Man in his Humour,” 
| taking Kitely to himself, giving Bobadil to Woodward, and Stephen to Shuter ; 
| and such was the strength of his company, that the representation of this play 
in ail its parts, though the characters are numerous, was more perfect than that 
of any other even in those days of perfection ; but death carried off several of 
the inferior, yet not unimportant characters, which could not be replaced by 
others of equal merit. When Garrick relinquished Ku/ely, the piece lost its 
| greatest attraction. Then Woodward fell, and carried Bobadil with him, when 
the piece sank into oblivion ; but was revived for a short time by Henderson, 
who shewed himself to great advantage in t. On Hen ersun's death it sunk 


again with a like relish, at least, notin our day, for this simple reason—the | 


plot was adapted to that time, not more by its exceptionable matter than by the 
manner in which the business was conducted. Garrick new-modelled the whole ; 
instead of the country wife he traneformed her into a country girl with all the 
peculiarities which Wycherly bad given to his wife, but changed to similar pro- 
pensities in @ girl, in whom they were not murally wrong, because they were 
merely the effect of ignorance. Mrs Abingdon was Garrick's favuurite Coun- 
try Girl; but, though she had great merit in various ways, it was not that she 
gave even @ true slage representation of the character ; her performance more 
nearly resembling the action of a woman of quality assuming the character of a 
country girl ata masquerade 

The Country Girl is a character which was new to our stage in my time vill 
Mrs. Abing“on produced it in all its richness and variety. Among all who saw 
that distinguished actress in these situations from the beginning of her career, 
few are able and willing to tell what they have seen or known; while I, having 
no motives for evasion or concealment, eball render an essential service in some 
future communication by giving some details of what is within my own know 
ledge of this highly talented lady 

MRS. JORDAN. 

Several accounts of the life of Mrs. Jordan are extant, more or less authentic 
but as none of them are now in my hands, I will not quote any, but be satised 
to relate such facts as | know of my own knowledge to be true. Her maiden 
name was Bland; and she was said to be a native of some part of Wales 
Having no fortune to depend on when the Lime came for her to choose the oceu- 
pation by which she was to live. a strong inclination led her to attempt the stage 
Her first step in that profession was towards Dublin, where she obtained access 


, to Daly, then proprietor and manager of the only theatre in that capital, and ex- 





| 


Garrick, inthe very earliest part of his career, acquired a very high reputa- | 


plained her wishes. Daly, the most worthless, profligate, and impodent of the 
Irishmen at that period connected with the stage, seeing a stranger lovely, in- 
teresting. and in distress, applying to him on this subject, told her, sans ceremome, 
that she must submit to certain scandalous conditions, in which case she might 
make her débitin Dublin; if otherwise, she should not act there, nor in any 
other theatre in Ireland from which he could exclude her. In those days Daly's 
influence in that respect was very great 

Under these circumstances, what could she, a wanderer in a strange land, do’ 
On ove hand was starvation, on the other disgrace. She made her professional 
attempt, succeeded, and immediately left Ireland. She never saw Daly from 
that period; nor, after she had arrived at the zenith of her popularity, would 
she go to act in Ireland, though frequently tempted to do so by very large offers, 
so long as Daly was known to be in a situation to annoy her by bis disgusting 
presence 

Her next appearance, and first regular performance on any stage, was at York, 
under old Tate Wilkinson, who had the meritof introducing more of our eminent 
actors and actresses tu the public than any other manager. He saw and heard 
this young lady rehearse Miss Peggy in the “ Country Girl,” was delighted, 
and got the piece ready forthe public. On preparing the bill for the printer be 
asked, for the first time, what was the lady's name? 

* Miss Bland,” she replied with much gravity 

“Indeed!” said old Tate, with one of his archest leers, and with that 
prominent front. “ My good young lady, that will never do; for my Yorkshire 
audience are too pure to suffer any Miss to appear before them in so unques- 
tionable a shape—therefore, to quiet their scroples, we most give you another 
dip in the river Jordan, and by rebaptism give you a name better adapted to their 


conceit.” The humours of the title pleased both parties, and Mrs. Jordan, 


| the lady remained, and wil! remain so long as she may be remembered in any 


} 


where he then lived, requesting him to show the lions of London to their towns- | 


| 


manner 

As Mrs. Jordan, she became the general comic favourite in all the circle of 
the York theatres, su that the clase of country girls, hoydens, Little Pickles 
and similar characters derived all their importance from her mode of represent- 
ing them. She had, like most country performers, made herself very useful in 
the theatre. She cominned in this way for some time til! Gentleman Smith, as 
he was called, that hero of the “ School for Scandal,” and the whole first-rate 
range of tragedy and comedy in Drory-lane theatre, seeing her performance ow 
one of bis trips to Doncaster races, strongly recommended the proprietors to 
secure her for their theatre, and which they did at a salary which was remark- 
ably high for a performer who had not been actually tried in the capital; a 


| circumstance which in the end proved fortunate to her no less than to them. 


selves 

Having thos brought Mre. Jordan to London, before we introduce her more 
closely to our readers, we will make them acquainted with old Tate Wilkinson, 
to whom she was indebted for the first of her good fortune, and who was him 
self a remarkable man, and bad for many years been very useful to the theatres 
in his time 

His father was a clergyman, who performed his clerical duties in the free 
chapel of the Savoy. which, being within the duchy of Lancaster, was extra- 
parochial; and, in executing his duties, he had « regular and respectable cov- 
gregation of neighbours, who arsociated with him upon friendly terms, being 
members of the Church of England. He likewise performed the funeral 
service, ard the sacrament of matrimony ; the latter, though otherwise similar 
to the way in which marriages were performed in the chapels of the Fleet and 
Mayfair spon the whole with superior decency; so that the Wilkinsons were 
growing old with as much respectatniity as their neighbours, when an unforeseen 

cident roined them completely and irrevocably 
ez those days, ‘ocededion was effected with as much facility a 407 other 
folly. The parties, choosing to venture, had only to put . ema!! D aeeny Ay 
money n their purses, and walk out to Mayfair, the Fleet-sice, the Savoy, and, 
I believe, some other places, where the parson's cad whispering © their eare, 
“ Wantto be married, sir and madam!" burried them into bis sanctorom, gave 
the tach, pocketed the fee, wrote the certificate, and turned the happy, happy 
pair inte the wide world, too often leaving them to exclaio, 10 the words of 
Congreve, 

“ Thos grief still treads upon the heels of ploesare 
Married in haste, they may repent at lewure 


To vhich others frequently rejoined, still in the words of the same witty 


bard, 
Some, ‘by experience, find those words m'splaced, 
At leisure married, THEY BRETENT IN Haste 


went on, till accident ended it. A patriots 


This, like many old grievances, 
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lox, which was only a commoner, gobbled up a truly royal goose, she being 
lueaily and matrimonially descende! from the ancient, noble, and royal house of 
Richmond, who being descended, vid sinister, from the ancient and truly royal | 
loins of Charles Stuart the Second, could not brook the disgrace of having their , 
breed crossed by the tail of a fox, procure! an act to be passed, depriving ail 
persons of the power of marrying without consent of friends, except by gallop- 
ing Off to Gretna Green in a chaise and four, and punishing all persons who per-— 
formed such marriages, in any other manner, by transportation fur life, or some- 
thing like 

Poor Wilkinson, not having the fear of the new made law before his eyes. 

married Vernon, a well-known singer, to a young actress, according to the good 

old, but nuw illegal practice ; and this being the first public infringement of the | 
act, all the parties were punished in what was intended te be the most serere 
manner, though it certainly was not so; for Vernon and his fair friend were 
freed from their shackles, which neither of them cared a farthing about, and the 
poor clergyman was sent to end his days in bavishment ! His family thus was 
completely ruined. The kindness of friends enabled the widow and ber son to 
bear up under their misfortunes, thoagh with much difficalty, Wilkinson, during 
the close of his life, published memoirs of his own chequered career, from which, 
if it were proper to treat our readers with twice-told tales, we might ex- 
tract many anecdotes, which would be interesting here ; but shall confine our 
selves to the notice of such particulars as are jittle, if at all known, unless to 
ourselves | 

Old Tate relates that, by the kind contributions of bis mother's friends, he 
was educated in a celebrated boarding school, kept by a Mr. ‘Tempes. at Wands- 
worth, in Surrey. ‘This schoo! was remarkable for having educated the sons of 
many persone of a rank, which did not in those days assume the exclusives of 
the present. There was a son of the poet Churchill; two suns of Dr. Kenrick, 
who afterwards became remarkable in literature; two sons of Worledge, a 
painter of some note in his time; one son of Sir George Rodney. who, at 
that time, was only a poor lieutenant in the navy, though he lived to become 

one of Britain's greatest heroes; and tast. as well as least, the writer of 
these papers, who was educated iu the same school, a few years after Wilkin- 
son left it 

No opportunity offering to ia Wilkinson in any regular employment, the kind- 
ness of friends induced them to let bim pass his idle time in their houses and 
in the theatre, with which many of them were connected. Having no other 
employment, he gradually passed all his time in the theatre, before the curtain 
during the representation, and on the stage while rehearsals were going on. In 
this way he acquired « settied determination to become an actor. ‘Tragedy, 
comedy, and faree were uqually objects of his attention; but more especially 
mimicry, which Foot had made popular and fashionable, and in which Wiikinson 
was said to have equalled him 

He tells us that Gurrick gave him an engagement for a year or more; be was 
delighted at this, and on his application for his weekly salary, was thunderstrock 
when our Roscius told him, with a sneer, to examine his articles before he asked 
for payment. He then first found he had incautiously signed an engagement to 
perform one year for a very small weekly salary, which was not to commence 
till after he had made his first appearance, which the manager determined to 
postpone long enough. ‘There was no remedy ; but Wilkinson resolved to make 
the best of it, by living among his friends, and observing every thing he saw 
pase on the stage, intending, when it might be practicable, to turn it to his own 
account. 

At last, a Dublin acquaintance, with true Irish hospitality, franked him tothe 
capital of Lreland, gave him apartments in his house, and introduced him to the 
manager, who resolved to allow him atrial. His friends made a large party, and 
public curiosity collected a large audience. Wilkinson, who had not shen per- 
formed any character, whimsically, though luckily, a8 it proved, resolved to give 
a series of imitations of the principal Jondon performers. When the curtain 
rose, and the débutant walked forward, after receiving the customary encourage- 
ment, be began by an imitation of —-—— (one of the London actors who wae 
best known). Some of the audience, who saw the resemblance to the person 
unitated, exclaimed, “ that is — '’ (naming the London actor imitated), 
and shouts of applause followed. A second imitation was successfully made, 
and followed by similar applause , another and another still succeeded, and the 
whole series was completed with the same success, till the curtain dropped, and 
Wilkinson bowed to bis audience, for the first time ia bis life, in the character of 
a successful and faveourte actor 

Invitations, in the Irish fashion of that time, came in showers; so that all his 
time was occupied Thie entertainment had a long run, and, when that 
diminished, he became in succession the favourite Macbeth, Richard, Hamlet, 
&c. of the season, was well received in all, and, with full pockets, returned to 
London to take his station, as a person of consequence, among those performers, 





, Other appropriate distiches, which | have now forgotten, were framed in the 
| Same way on each of the other compartments 


enclosing, a8 a frame, this couplet, from the poetical brain of the master of the 
house, €0t out iu red paper, and bespangied with blue and yellow tinse!— 

** Here we are to dance so gay, 

While the fiddlers play away.” 
But the dining-room was the 
chéf @awore. \t was formed into a bower, with evergreens, and on the evergreen | 
boughs were stuck real apples and oranges in all directions, so that you could | 
help yourself. | 

* Vell, | do declare, this is a paradise!” exclaimed the fat lady, who entered | 
with me, | 

“To all but one thine, ma’am,” replied Mr. Turnbull, who with his coat off | 
was squeezing jemous fur ive punch—" there's uo forlndden fruit. You may help 
yourself, 

This bon-mot was repeated by Mr. Tomkins to the end of his existence, not 
only for its own sake, but because it gave him ap opportunity of entering into a 
detail of the whole féte—the first he bad ever given in bis life. “Ab, Jacob, 
my boy, glad to see yoo—come and help bere—they'll soon be thirsty, I'll war- 
rant,” said Mr. Turnbull, who was in bis glory. The company, although not so 
very select, were very bappy; they danced, drank punch, laughed, and danced 
again; and it was not till alate hoar, long after Mr. and Mrs. Drummund had 
gone home, that I quitted the **festive scene,” Mr. Turnbell, who walked away 
with me, declaring that it was worth a duzen of his party, although they bad not 
such grand people as Mrs Tagliabue, or the Right Honourable Lord Viscount 
Balvleton. I thought so too; every one happy, and every one at their ease , 
and I du believe they would have stayed much longer, but the musicians took so 
much punch, that one fiddler broke his fiddle, the other broke bis head in going 
duwn the steps into the garden, and the fifer swore he could blow no longer; so 
as there was an end to the music, clogs, pattens, and lanthorns were called for, 
the shawis were brought out of the kitchen, and every one went away Nothing 
could go off better. Mrs. ‘Tomkins had a cold and rheumatism the next day, but 
that was not surprising, a minor Waurhall not being seasonable in the month of 
December 

A week after this party, we removed to Thames Street, and I performed the 
duty of warehouseman. Our quantity of lighters were now much increased, and 
employed in carrying dry goods, &c. One mourning old Tom came urder the 
crane to discharge bis lighter, and wishing to see me, when the fall had been 
overhauled down, to heave up the casks with which the lighter was laden, instead 
of hooking on a cask, held on by his hands, erying, ** Hoist away,” intending to 
be hoisted himself up to the floor of the warehouse where I was presiding 
Now there was nothing unusual in this whim of old ‘Tom's, but still he rena 
very narrow chance, in consequence of an extra whim of young ‘Tom's, who, as 
soon as his father was suspended in the air, caught hold of his two wooden 
stuinps, to be hoisted up also; and as he caught hold of them, standing on tip- 
toe, they both swung clear of the lighter, which could not approach to within 
five feet of the building. ‘The crane was on the third story of the warehouse. 
and very high up. ‘Tom, Tom, you rascal, what the devil are you about?” 
cried the old man, when he felt the weight of his son's body hanging to bim 

** Going up along with you, father—hope we shal! go to heaven in the same 
way.”’ 

* More likely to go to the devil together, you little fool ; I never can bear your 
weight. Hoist away there, quick.” 

Hearing the voices, I looked out of the door, and perceiving their situation, 
ordered the men to hoist as fast as they could, before old ‘Tom's strength should 
be exhausted; butit wasa compound movement crane, and we could not hoist 
very fast, although we could hoist very great weights At last, as they were 
wound op higher and higher, old Tom's strength was going fast. * O'Tom, Tom, 
what must be done? ITeant—I can’t hold on but a little longer, and we shall 
both be dashed to pieces. My poor boy!" 

* Well, then, I'lllet go, father ; it was all my folly, aud I'll be the sufferer.” 

“Let go!" cried old Tom; “no, no, ‘Tom—don't let go, my boy, I'll try a 
little longer. Don't let go, my dear boy—don't let go!” 

** Well, father, how much longer can you hold on?” 

A little—very little longer,” replied the old man, struggling 

** Well, hold fast now,” cried young Tom, who, raising his head above his 
arms, with 4 great exertion shifted one of his hands to his father's thigh, ther 
the other; raising himself as before, he then caught at the seat of his father's 
trowsers with his teeth; old Tom groaned, for his son had taken hold of more 
than the garments; he then shifted his bands to round his father's body—from 
thence he gained the collar of bis jacket—from the collar he climbed on his 
father’s shoulders, from whence he seized hold of the fall above, and relieved 
his father of his weight. * Now, father, are you all right,” cried Tom, panting 





who would scarcely notice him when he went away. 

Note by the Editor of the Monthly Magazme to his Readers. —We are glad to 
be able to give the name of the author of the papers called ‘Recollections of 
the Old Actors. by 4 surviving Spectator of Garrick.” and the “ Riuts in 1780 
by an Evye-witness.” It is Mr. Sheldrake, the celebrated surgeon for personal 
deformities —This statement is the more necessary, as some of our more wary 
commentators have qualified their commendation of bis records by doubt, which, 
we trust, will now no longer exist. 


-_—~e - 
JACOB FAITHFUL. 
BY THE avUTHOR or rercR simete —[Continucd from the last Albion.) 


l remained with Mr. Drurnamond about eight mouths, when at last the new 
clerk made his appearance— a little fut felluw, about twenty, with a face as round 
asa ful] moon, thick lips, and red cheeks. During this time I frequently bad the 
pleasure of meeting with old and young Tom, who appeared very anxious that | 
should rejoin them; and I must say, that I was equally willing to return to the 
lighter. Still Mr. Drummond put his veto on it, and Mrs. Draimmond was also 
constantly pointing out the very desirable situation I might have on shore as a 
clerk in the office ; but I could not bear it---seated vearly the whole day—perched 
up on a high stool—turning over Dr., contra Cr., and only occasionally inter- 
rupted by the head clerk, with his attempts to make rhymes. When the new 
clerk came, I expected my release, but | was disappointed. Mr. Drummond dis- 
covered him to he so awkward, and the head clerk declared that the time was so 
busy, that he could net spare ine. This was troe; Mr. Drummond had just come 
to # final arrangement, which bad been some time pending, by which be pur- 


chased a wharf and large warehouses, with a house adjoining, in Lower Thames | asked him how he dared to play such a trick 
it was meant as a good lesson to the young man that in future he did his own | salute 


Street—a very large concern, for which he had paid a considerable sum of 


as he clung to the fall above him. 

*T can’t hold on ten seconds more, Tom—ne longer—my clutch is going 
now” 

** Hang on by your eyelids, father, if you love me,” cried young Tom, in an 
agony. 

It was indeed an awfu! moment; they were now at least sixty feet above the 
lighter, suspended in the air; the men whirled round the wheel, and I had at 
last the pleasure of hauling them both in on the floor of the warehouse, the old 
man so exhausted that he could not speak for more than a minute ; young Tou, 
as soon as ull was safe, laughed immoderately. Old Tom sat upright. “It 
might have been no laughing matter, Mr. Tom,” said be, looking at bis son 

** What's done can't be helped, father, as Jacob says 
frightened than hurt.” 

‘The new clerk was a very heavy, simple young man, plodding and attentive 





marks and numbers of the casks as they were hoisted up. and soon became a utt 
his interrogations 


hand, and his book inthe other 


** Pea soup, 13,” replied young Tom; “ ladies’ bonnets, 24. Now then, mas 


the memvranda to Mr. Drummond 
Fortunately we had checked the number of the casks as they were received 
above—their contents were flour 





| 





certainly, but he had no other merit; he was sent into the lighter to take the | meaning when I can 


to young Tom, who gave him the wrong marks and numbers of all the casks, to 


ter, chalk again, pipe-clay for sogers, 3; red herrings, 26." All of which were | which my pride covid no longer allow me to submit to 
carefully noted down by Mr. Gubbins, who, when the lighter was cleared, took | correct and wel! written, which I had nearly completed, he snatched from before 


arm—when Wiggins, who had the watch below, came up in the top, not liking 
that Herbert should be at work in such weather, without he being there too. 

***Tom,’ says Wiggins to me, ‘I'll take the yarm-arm.’ 

* Very well,’ says I, * with all my heart. then I'll look to the bunt.’ 

* Just at that time there came on @ squal! withrain, which almost blinded us . 
the sail was taken in very neat!y, clew-lines chock-a-block, bunt-lines and leech- 
lines wel! up, reef tackles overhauled, rolling tackles taut, and all as it should be 

men lied yet on the yard, the squall wore worse and worse, and they were 


| handing in the leech of the sail, when snap went one bunt-line, then the vther, 


the sai! flapped and flagged, ull away went the leech-lines, and the men clung to 
the yards for their lives ; for the sai] mastered them, and they could do nothing 
At last itsplit like thunder, buffeting the men on the yard-arms, ull they were 


| almost senseless, until to windward it wore away into long coach-whips, and the 
| whole of the canvas lett was at the lee yard-arm 


The men laid in at last with 
great diffieulty, quite worn out by fatigue and clinging for their existence; aj] 
but Wiggins, who was barred by the sail to leeward from making his footing 


| good on the horse ; and there he was, poor fellow, completely in irons, and so 


beaten by the canvas that he could hardly be said to besensible. It takes a long 

while to tell all this, but it wasn’t the work of a minute. At last he made an 
| attempt to get up’by the lift, but was strock down, and would have been hurled 
| overboard, if it hadn't been that his leg fell over the horse, and there he was 
head downwards, hanging over a raging sea, ready to swallow him up as soon as 
he dropt into it. As every one expected be would be beaten off before any as- 
' sistance could be given, you may guess that it was an awful moment to those 
below who were looking up at bim, watching for his fall and the rol! of the ship, 
to see if he fell clea into the sea, or was dashed to pieces in the fore-chains, 

* | couldn't bear to see a felluw-creature, and good seaman in the bargain, in 
that state, (and although the captain dared not order auy one to help him, yet 
there were one or two midshipmen bastening up the fore-rigging, with the intent, 
I have nodoult, of trying to save him, for midshipmen don't value their lives 
ataquid of tobacco,) so I seizes the studding-sail halyards, and runs up the 
topmost rigging, intending to go down by the lift, and pass a bowling knot round 
him before he feli, when who should J meet at the cross-trees but Tom Herbert, 
| who snatched the rope out of my hand, bawling to me through the gale, 

** This is my business, Tom.’ 

** Down he goes by the lift, the remainder of the canvas flapped over him, and 
I seed no more until heard acry frem all below, and away went Herbert and 
Wiggins, both together, flying to leeward just as the ship was taking her recovery 
to windward. Fortunately they both fell clear of the ship about two feet, not 
, mure, and as their fall was expected, they had prepared below. A master's 
| mate, of the name of Simmonds, and the captain of the forecastle, both went 
overboard in bowling knots, with another in their hands, and in a minute or two 
they were al] four on board again; but Herbert and Wiggins were both sense- 
less, and along while coming to again. Well, now, what do you think was the 
upshot of it? why, they were the best friends in the world ever afterwards, and 
would have died for one anuther ; and if one had a glass of grog from the officers 
for any little job, instead of touching his fore-lock and drinking it off to the of- 
ficer’s health, he always took it out of the gun-room, that he might give half of 
itto the other. So, d'ye see, my boys, as I said before I began my yarn, that 
danger makes friends 

FRESH TROUBLES FOR JACOB. 

| Our conversation was here interrupted by Mr. Hodgson, the new head-clerk, 
of whom I have hitherto said nothing. He came into the establishment in the 
place of Mr. Tomkins, when we quitted the Battersea wharf, and had taken an 
evident dislike to me, which appeared to increase every day, as Mr. Drummond 
gave fresh marks of his approbation. ‘ You, Faithful, come out of that barge 
directly, and go to your desk, 1 wil! have nu eye-servers under me. Come out, 
sir, directly.” 

* T say. Mr. Quilldriver,” cried old Tom, ‘do you mean for to say that Jacob 
is an eye-sarver /” 

* Yes, | do; and waut none of your irmpertinence, or I'll unship you, you old 
blackguard ”’ 

** Well, then, for the first part of your story, my sarvice to you, and you lies ; 
and as for the second, that remains to be proved.” 
| Mr. Hodgson’s teinper was not softened hy this reply of old Tom's. My 
| blood was also up, for | had borne much already ; and young Tom was bursting 
with impatience to take my part. He walked carelessly by the head-clerk, 
saying to me as he passed by, * Why I thought, Jacob, you were ‘prentice te 
the river; but it seems that you're bound to the counting-house. How do long 
| you mean to sarve ’"’ 

‘** [ don’t know,” replied I, as I walked away sulkily ; ‘‘ but I wish I was out 
of my time.” 

“Very well, sir, I shall report your behaviour to Mr. Drummond. I'll make 
him know your tricks.’ 

“Tricks ! you won't let him know his tricks. His duty is to take bis trick at 
the wheel,” replied old Tom: “ not to be brought up to your cheating tricks at 
the desk.” 

** Cheating tricks, you old scoundrel, what do you mean by that?” replied Mr 
Hodgson, in a rage 

** My father ineans /edyerdemain, I suppose,”’ replied young Tom. 

This repartee, from a quarter so little expected, sent off the headclerk more 
wrath than ever 
| ‘ You seemed to bit him hard there, Tom,” said his father ; ‘but I can’t say 

that I understand how ” 


| 
After all, you’re more ; «= You've had me taught to read and write, father,” replied young Tom ; “and 


ater that, a lad may teach himself every thing. I pick up every day, here and 

there ; and I never sec a thing or a word that I don't understand, but I find out the 

I picked up that hard word at Bartlemy fair.” 

| ‘ And very hard you bit bun with it.’ 

| ** Who wouldn't to serve a friend? But mark my words, father, this won't 
last long. There's a squall blowing up, and Jacob, quiet as he seems to be, will 


* What's that, bov,”’ cried the pudding-faced fellow, with bis pencil in ove | show his teeth ere Jong.” 


| ‘Tom was correct in his surmise. I had not taken my seat at my desk more 
| than a minute, when Mr. Hodgson entered and commenced a tirade of abuse, 
An invoice perfectly 


me, tore into fragments, and ordered me to write over again. Indignant at this 
treatment, I refused, and throwing down my pen, looked him determinedly in 


Mr. Drummond sent for young Tom, and | the face. Irritated at this defiance, be caught up a Directory, and threw it at 
Tom replied very boldly, ‘* That | my head 


No longer able to command myself, I seized a ruler and returned the 
It was whizzing through the airas Mr. Drummond entered the room ; 


money. What with the valuations, winding up of the Brentford concern on the | work, and did not trust to others.” To this Mr. Drummond agreed, and master | and, he was just in time to witness Mr Hodgson struck on the forehead and 
old account, &c., there was much to do, andI toiled at the desk until the re- | Tom was dismissed without punishment 


moval took place; and when the family were removed, I was still detained, as , 
there was no warehouseman to superintend the unloading and hoisting up of | hat with my old shipmates 


As the men had al] gone to dinner, I went down into the lighter to have a little 


goods. Mr. Tomkins, the head clerk, who had been many years a faithful ser- | Y!ser than he was before—two scrapes to-day, already.” 


vant to Mr. Drummond, was admitted as a partner, and had charge of the Brent- 


ford wharf, a species of promotion which he and his wife resolved to celebrate | 8¢tting out of them. 
After along debate, it was resolved that they should give a ball, 
and Mrs. Tomhkins exerted al! ber taste and ingenuity on the occasion. My friend | What would you have thought then ! 
Tomkins lived ata short distance from the premises, in a small house, sur- | 
rounded with half an acre of garden, chiefly filled with gooseberry bushes, and | 
perambulated by means of four straight gravel walks. Mr. and Mrs. Drummond 


with a party 


were invited, and accepted the invitation, which was considered by the Tom 
hinses as a great mark of condescension 


best German text. 

“Mr. and Mrs T 
Sincerely hope to see 

Mr. and Mrs. Drum- 

Mond, to a very hum- 

Ble party that they in- 
Tend to ask their kin 

To, on the Saturday 

Of the week ensuing ; 
When fiddles they will play, 
And other things be doing.” 





Belle Vue House 
To which jeu d'esprit Mr. Drummond answered with a pencil on a ¢ard— 
Mr. and Mrs. Drum- 
Mond intend to come.” 


Asa specimen of Mr. Tombins's 
poetical talents, I shal! give bis invitation to Mr. Drummond, written in the very 


” 


“ Yes, that may be true, Tom ; but suppose we had both come cown on a run 


ve 


*T suspect, father, that I should have been past all thinking.” 
*T once did see a thing of that kind happen,” said oid Tom, calling to min 


| say danger makes friends.” 
follows 
** When I was captain o' the main-top in the Le Minerve, forty-four gun fri 


gate, we were the smartest ship up the Mediterranean ; and many’s the exercise 


we were the means of giving to other ship's companies, because they could no 
| beat us—no, not even hold a candle to us. In both fore and main-top we hac 


eight and twenty as smart chaps as ever put their foot to a rattling, or slid down 


by the a’ter backstay. Now the two captains of the fore-top were both prime 
young men, active as monkeys, and boidas lions. One was named Tom Herbert 
from North Shields, a dark, good-looking chap, with teeth as white as a nigger's 
and a merry chap he was, always a-showing them 
chap. Your Lunnonners ar'n't often good seamen, but when they are seamen 
there's no better; they never allow any one to show them the way, that's fo 


sartain, being naturally spunky sort of chaps, and full of tricks and fun. This 
fellow’s name was Bil! Wiggins, and between him and Herbert there was always 


} a jealousy, who should be the smartest man 


their station, haul up the earing, in no time; up by the lift again, and down o1 


** Here, give Tomkins that, Jacob. it will please him better than any formal! deck, by the backstay, before half of the men had time to get clear of the top 
acceptation.” Mr. and Mrs. Turabu!! were also asked; the former accepted, In fact, they often risked their lives in bad weather, when there was po occasior 


but the latter indignantly refused 


When I arrived with Mr. and Mrs Drammond, many of the company were 
there, the garden was what they called illuminated, that is, every goeseberry 
had one variegated Jainp swepended about the centre, and as Mr. Tombins told 
me afterwards, the lamps were red and yellow, according to the fruit they bore 


for it, that one might outdo the other. Now this was all very well, and a goo< 


had quarrelled often and fought five times, neither proving the better man : eithe 


Tt was a cold, frosty, clear night, and the lamps twinkled as brightly ampng the | both done up, or parted by the master-at-arms, and reported to the first lieuten 


bare boughs of the gooseberry trees, as the stars did in the heavens 
pany in general were quite charmed at the novelty 


The com 


* Quite a minor Waurhall,” 


ant; so that at last they were not so much countenanced by the officers, am 
were out of favour with the captain, who threatened to disrate them both if eve 


* Well, Jacob,” said old Tom, * Tom's nota bit 


** Well, father, if I prove my folly by getting into scrapes, I prove my wit by 


former scenes in his life; ‘and I'}l tell you a yarn about it, boys, because they 
Tom and J sat down by old Tom, who narraced as 


The other was a Cockney 


I've seen both of them run out on 
the yard, in fine weather, without holding on nothing, seize the lift and down to 


example to the other men; the captain and officers, tuo, appeared to like these 
contests for superority, but it ended in their hating each other, and not being 
even on speaking terms, which, as the two captains of the top, was tad. They 


cried one lady, whose exuberance of fat kept ber warm ¢ nough to allow her to they fought again 
stare about in the open air. The entrance porch had a dozen little lamps, backed 
| 


with laurel twigs, and looked very imposing. Mrs. Tomkins received her com 
pany upon the steps outside, that she might have the pleasure of hearing their 
praises of her external arrangements ; still it was freezing, and she shivered not 
a little 
with two fiddlers and a fifer sitting in a corr 
forming when we arrived 


und a country dance was per 
Over the mantelpiece was a square of laurel twigs, 


The drawing-room, fourteen feet by ten, was fited up as a ball-room, | 


“ We were cruising off the Gulf of Lyons, where sometimes it blows hard | about to be thrown upon the world 


felled to the ground, while I remained with my arm raised, standing upon the 
cross bar vf my high stool, my face glowing with passion. 

Appearances were certainly against me. Assistance was summoned, and the 
head-clerk removed tu his chamber, during all which time I remained seated on 
my stool before the desk, my breast heaving with tumultuous feelings. How 
long I remained there I cannot say, it might have been two huurs ; feelings long 
» | dormant had been aroused, and whirled round and round in a continual cycle in 

my feverish brain. I should have remained probably much longer in this state 

| of absorption, had I not been summoned to attend Mr. Drummond. It appeared 
that in the mean time Mr. Hodgsun had come to his own senses, and had given 
his own version of the fracas, which had been to an unjustifiable degree corroho- 
rated by the stupid young clerk, who was no friend of mine, and who sought 
| favour with bis principal. I walked up to the drawing-room, where I found Mr 
and Mrs. Drummond, and little Sarah, whose eyes were red with crying. I 
entered without any feeling of alarm, my breast was too full of indignation. Mrs 
t | Drummond looked grave and mournful, Mr. Drummond severe 
1 *: Jacob Faithful, I have sent for you to tell you, that in consequence of your 
disgraceful conduct to my senior clerk, you can no longer remain under my roof 
It appears that what I have been a witness to this day, has been but a sequel to 
+ behaviour equally improper and impertinent ; that so far from having, as I thought, 
+| done your duty, you have constantly neglected it ; and that the association you 
have formed with that drunken old man and his insolent son, has led you into this 
+ | folly. You may say that it was not your wish to remain on shore, and that you 
‘| preferred being onthe river. At your age, it is too often the case that young 
people consult their wishes rather than their interest ; and it is well for them if 
they find those who are older, and wish them well,to decide for them. I had 
hoped to have been able to place yon in a more respectable situation in society, 
than was my original intention when you were thrown upon me a destitute orphan ; 
1 bot I now perceive my errur. You have proved yourself not only deceitful, but 


} 
J 


> 


ungrateful.” 
’ *T have not,” interrupted I, calmly 
} * You have. I lave been a witness myself to your impropriety of conduct 


which it appears has long been concealed from me; but no more of that. | 
bound you apprentice to the river, and you must now folluw up your apprentice- 
ship ; but expect nothing further from me. You must now werk your way up 
in the world, and I trust that you will reform and do well. You may return to 
the lighter until I can procure you a situation in another craft, for I consider it my 
duty to remove you from the influence of those who have led you astray. and 
T | with that old man and his son you shall not remain. I have one thing more to 

say. You have been in my counting-house for some months, and you are now 
There is ten pounds for your services,” 


r 


; 
i 


enongh to blow the devil’s horns off, though the gales never last very long We | (andeMr. Drummond laid the money on thetable.) “ You mey also recollect, 
were under close-reefed fore and main top sail, storm staysai! and trysail, when | that I have some money belonging to you, which has been laid by until you 


there was a fresh hand at the beilows, and the captain desired the officer of the | shou'd be out of your apprenticeship 


watch, just before dinuer, to take in the fore-top sail. Not to disturb th 
watch below, the main-top men were urdered up forward, to help the fore-to 


e | money for you ; 


I consider it my duty still to retain that 
as s00n as your apprenticeship is expired, you may demand it, 
p| and it shall be made over to you. I trust, sincerely trust, Jacob, that the severe 


; men of the watch; and I was of course aloft, ready to lie out on the lee yard- | lesson you are now about to receive, will bring you to a sense of what is right, 
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and that you will forget the evil counsel you have received frum your late com- , it is, that it is a performance which the author of ™ Matilda, or Yes and No,” | 
The ground-work of this novel is sab- 
It bas formed the subject of several thousand 
The embarracsing situations arising 
out of the conflict of the affections and feelings of oor natore with the laws of 
society that woold regulate and contro! them, have neen pathetically set forth 
with every colouring of sentiment, from Helen of Troy down to the Corinne of 


Mr. Drommond | might not be ashamed to acknowledge 
stantially old and hackneyed 


romances and novels of fashionable life 


panions. Do ~ — to justify yourself, it is useless.” 
, and left the room. 

ie ebould have replied had it not been for this last sentence of Mr. Drummond's, 

which again roused the feelings of indignation which, in their presence, had been 

gradually giving way to softer emotions. I therefore stood still, and firmly met 

the glance of Mr. Drummond, as he passed me. My looks were constraed into 

hardness of heart. 

It appeared that Mr. Drammond bad left the room by previous arrangement, 
that he might not be snpposed to be moved from his purpose, and that Mrs 
Drummond was then to have talked to me, and have ascertained how far there 
was achance of my pleading guilty, and begging for a mitigation of my sentence , 
but the firm composure of innocence was mistaken for defiance ; and the blood 
mounting to my forehead from a feeling of inyustice—of injustice from those | 
joved and venerated—perhaps the most poignant feeling in exietence to a senst- 
tive and generous mind—was falsely estimated as proceeding from impetuous and 
disgraceful sources. Mrs. Drummond looked upon me with a moarnful face, 
sighed, and said nothing ; little Sarah watching me with her large black eyes, as 
if she would read my inmost soul. 

“ Have you nothing to say, Jacob,” at last observed Mrs. Drummond, * that 
I can tell Mr. Drommond, when his anger is not so great !” 

« Nothing, madam,” replied I; «except that I'll try to forgive him.” 

This reply was offensive even to the mild Mrs. Drummond. She rose from 
her chair. ‘* Come, Sarah,” said she, and she walked out of the room, wishing 
me in a kind, soft voice, a * good bye, Jacob,” as she passed me. 

My eyes swam with tears. I tried to return the salutation, but T was too 
much clioked by my feelings; I could not speak, and my silence was again 
looked upon as contumacy and ingratitude. Little Sarah still remained—she had 
pot obeyed her mother’s injunctions to fol!ow her, She was now nearly four- 
teen years old, and I had known her as a companion and a friend for five years 
During the last six months that I had resided in the house, we had become more 
intimately acquainted. I joined her in the evening in all her pursuits, and Mr 
and Mrs. Drummond appeared to take a pleasure in our intimacy. I loved her 
as a dear sister. My love was based on gratitude. J had never forgotten her 
kindness to me when I first came under her father’s roof, and a long acquaint- 
ance with the sweetness of her disposition had rendered the attach:nent so firm, 
that I felt that I could have died for her. But I never knew the full extent of 
that feeling until now that I was about to leave her, perhaps forever. My heert 
sunk when Mr. Drummond left the roon—a bitter pang passed over it, a8 the 
form of Mrs. Drummond vanished from my sight; but now was the bitterest of | 
all. I felt it, and I remained with the handle of the door in my hand, gasping 
for breath—blinded with the tears that coursed each other rapidly down my 
cheeks. I remained a minute in this state, when I felt that Sarah touched my 


Madame de Staél 
related 


of the commonest description 


Lerest 


recogmze as truth 


to that general and his system 


union 


| ost troublesome neighbour of 
continual picture of the miseries of 


“ Jacov '” she would have said, but before half my name was out, she burst 
into tears, and sobbed on my shoulder. My heart was too much surcharged .ot 
to take the infection—my grief found vent, and I mingled my sobs with those of 
the affectionate girl. When we were more composed, I recounted to her all that | whole heart to him who will give me his 
But this Messiah came not 
jealous, vindictive, morose. 


unjustly. I bad but just finished, when the servant interrupted us with a mes- 
sage to Sarah, that her mother desired her presence. She threw herself into my 
arms, and bade me farewell. When I released her, she hastened to obey her 
mother, but perceiving the money still upon the table, she pointed toit. “ Your 
money, Jacob.” 

«No, Sarah, I will not accept it. I would accept of any thing from those 
who treat me kindly, and feel more and more grateful to them; but I will not | 
accept—I cannot, and you must not let it be left here. Say that I could not 
take it.” 

Sarah would have remonstrated, but perceiving that I was firm, and at the 
same time, perhaps, entering into my feelings, she again bade me farevell, and 
hastened away | 

The reader may easily imagine that I did not pot off my departure. I has- 
tened to pack up my clothes, and in less than ten minutes after Sarah had quit- 
ted me, I was un board the lighter, with old ‘Tom and his son, who were then 
going to supper. ‘They knew a part of what had happened, and I nzrrated the 
rest. ‘ Weill,”’ replied old Tom, after I had finished my story, *Idon’t know 


The 


more than his wife 


sometimes called, Sir 
original of the set 
in the Isle of Bourbon 


suppose so. I'tn fond of a drop, that’s true; but I appeals to you, whether I 


ever force iton you—and whether I don't check that boy as much as I can; but | man was judged of by the exterior, Sir Ralph was despised and overlooked both by 


then, d'ye see, although I preach, [ don't practice, that’s the worst ef it; and [ 
know I've to answer for making Tom so fond of grog; and though I never says 
any thing about it, I often think to myself, that if Tow should chance to be 
pressed some of these days, and be punished for being in liquor, hell think of 
his old father, and curse him in his heart, when he eyes the cat flourishing round 
before it strikes.” 

“«]’ll curse the cat, father, or the boatswain’s mate, or the officer who com- 
plained of me, or the captain who flogs me, or my own folly, but I'll be hanged 
if ever I curse you, who have been so kind to me,” replied Tom, taking his 
father’s hand 

‘Well, we must hope for the best, my dear boy,” replied old Tom; “ but, 
Jacob, you've not had fair play, that’s sartain. It’s very true, that master did 
take you as an orphan, and help you to an education, but that’s no reason why 
he should take away your free will, and after binding you ‘prentice to the river, 
perch you up on a high stool, and grind your nose down to a desk. If so be he 
was so kind to you only to make you a slave, why then there was no kindness at 
all, in my opinion ; and as for punishment without hearing what a man has to 
say in hisown defence-—there’s ne’er a Tartarin the sarvice but will allowa 
man to speak before he orders him to strip. I recollect a etory about thatin the 
sarvice, but I’m in no humour to spin a yarn now. Now you see, Jacob, master 
Drummond had done a great deal for you, and nuw he has ondone a great deal. 
I can’t pretend to balance the account, but it docs appear to me, that you don't | ty 
owe him much ; for what thanks is there if you take a vessel in tow, and then cast 
her off, half way, when she most needs your assistance ? Bot what hurts me inost, 
is his saying that you sha‘n't stay inthe lighter with us ; if you had, you shouldn't | 
have wanted, as long as pay and pension are forthcoming. Never mind Tom, 
my boy, bring out the bottle—hang care, it killed the cat.” 

The grog did not, however, bring back old Tom's spirits; the evening passed 
heavily, and we retired to our beds at an early hour, as we were to droptoa 
schooner early the next morning That night I did not close my eyes. Iran! for ewhile 
over, in my mind, all that had passed, and indignation took full possession of my 
soul. My whole life passed in review before me. I travelled back to my former 
days, to the time which had been alinost obliterated from my memory, when 
I navigated the barge with my father. Again was the scene of his and my mo- 
ther’s death presented to my view; again J saw him disappear, and the column 
of black smoke ascend to the sky. The Domine. the Matron, Marables, and 
Fleming, the scene in the cabin—all passed in rapid succession. J felt that I 
had dune my duty, and that I had been unjastly treated ; my head ached with tu- 
maltuous and long-suppressed feelings. Reader, I stated that when! was first 
taken in hand by Mr. Drummond, that I was a savage, although a docile one, to 
be reclaimed by kindness, and kindness only. You may have been impressed 
at the rapid change which took place in a few years; that change was produced 
by kindness. The conduct ef Mr. Drummond, of his amiable wife and daugh- 
ter, had been all kindness; the Domine and the worthy old matron had proved 
equally beniticent. Marables had been kind; and although now and then, as in 
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ceived injuries, still, these were but trifling checks to the uninterrupted series of 
kindness with which I had been treated by every body. Thus was my nature 
rapidly cnanged froma system of kindness assisted by education: and had this 
been followed up, in a few years my new character was firinly established Bot 
the blow was now struck, injustice roused up the latent feelings of my nature, 
I do not mean to say that all that 
precept and education had done for me was overthrown; but if not overthrown, 
it was shaken to the base, so rent from the samumit to the foundation, that, at 
the slightest impulse, in a wrong direction, it would have fallen in and left noth- 
ing bot a mixed chaos of ruined prospects. If any thing could hold it together, 
it was the affection and kindness of Sarah, to which I would again and again re- 
turn in my revolving thoughts, as the on!'y and bright star to be discovered in 
my cloude! horizon 


How da 


| should he mutually communicated 
was nothing tothe difficulty in being obliged 
love het 
and when I rose next morning | was changed the home, and into the cabinet of Indiana 
a, ‘ "OA | 
made her his proposals with regard 


port of age, and sought to destroy herself 


tical monent, before Raymon cou 
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She Albion. 





We are still travelling over the same ground, though the characters of our 
companions may vary, and the incidents of the way be different and differently 
In the work before us, the materials may at first sight be taken to be 
A West Indian planter, with bis wife and frien, 
are alinost all who figure in it! but they are se naturally and skilfully developed 
80 successfully laboured and wrought into the incidents and circumstances of 
the tale, that they seize upon the attention and awaken a strong feeling of in 
If we are disposed to receive cleverness of execution as a compensa- 
tion for the want of a moral tendency; or if we are to suppose, asin the case 
_ Of the heroes of the Greek drama, that her personages are urged on by the force 
of wit, passions, and a depraved will, we may appreciate the character of oor 
author's heroine and sympathize in her afflictions 
want of sympathy between the author and her heroine, and consequently, she 
has written what all who are capable of entering into the same feelings must 


Indiana was the daughter of an opulent West Indian who made a considerable 

| figure in the Parisian circles, during the temporary ascendency of Josephine 
On the fate of Napvleon he retired to his estate in the Isie of Bourbon, where 
Indiana, a little tine previous to his death, became the wife of Colonel Delinare, 
a soldier of fortune, bred up in the camp of Napoleon, and passionately attached 
Nothing could be more ill assorted than this 
To say nothing of the age of the colonel, which more than trebled that 
of his young bride, there was nothing congenial in their tastes er dispositions 
Indiana, brought up by a father of a whimsical and violent temper, had never 
known the happiness which is to he found in the affections of others 
long endured the morose temper of her father, who, soured by political passions 
and baffled schemes of ambition, had become the severest task-master and the 
his settlement 
slavery in bearing up against the ennur of 
solitude and dependence, she had acquired a degree of patience capable of tri 
umphing over every trial—a gentleness and sweetness of disposition that gaine: 
her the aduratien of her inferiors, and at the same time an incalculable power of 
resistance against every thing tending tu oppress her 
she only changed masters, by being transferred from the Isle of Bourbon to her 
husband's estate in Brie, she only changed her prison and her solitude 
other listless hand. | in the desert—neglected by her father —surrounded by slaves for whom she had 
no other svecour or consolation but her compassion er her tears, she had been 
| accustomed to say to herself, * A day will come when every thing in my existence 
| Shall undergo an alteration—a day, when I shall be loved—when I shal! give my 
In the mean time let me bear it; let 

had passed, and one, at least, in the world acknowledged that I had been treated | me be silent, and keep my love for the man who shall come to celiver me 
Colonel Delmare was a 
The brilliant day bad passed when, as Lieutenant 
Delmare, he breathed triumph in the air of camps; forgotten by his ungrateful 
country, the retired officer saw himself condemned to endure all the conse 
quences of marriage; that ts to say, to be the husband of a young and lovely 
; woman, the owner of a comfortable estate and of a flourishing manufactory 
consequence was, that the Colonel was peevish and irritable, an excellent 
master before whom every body trembled—wife, servants, horses, and dogs — 
Soch was the husband of the gentle and delicate Indiana ; 
beheld her frail and sy!lph-like figure—so young. sv beautiful, and so melancholy 
in the midst of her old fashioned house, and by the side of her old husband, 
| would have pitied the wife of Colonel Delmare, and perhaps Colonel Delinare 


The next personage is the fox-hunting baronet, Sir Ralph Brown, or as he is 
Brown; and this character is the most 
He is cousin to Indiana, and had been brought up with her 
Nature, in giving Sir Ralph a heart exquisitely 
that I have done you any harm, Jacob, and I’m sorry that Mr. Drummond should | tible and warm, bad denied him the power of expressing his sensations, either 
by looks or words. He was slow, heavy, phlegmatic, and cold ; 


Thus thrown opon himself, be became an egotist 
Indiana, equally forlorn as himself, became 
and during ten years she was every thing to him 
a young flower, whose 
impatience, in the hope of one day becoming his bride 
who monopolized the affection of his parents, happening to die, Sir Ralph was 
much to bis surprise, taken to supply his place, and, in spite of his passion for 
was married to the betrothed of his deceased brother 
in England,and on Sir Ralph's return to the Isle of Bourbon, he found Indiana mar 
and as he could not live without her, he became domesticated | death was attributed to accwent by every one but Raymon and the gardener « 
with them, with the husband's plenary consent 
which he exercised over himself, that neither Delmare nur Indiana herself were | 
ever aware of the real nature of his passion, and he appeared to be nothing more 
than what he assumed to be, as a disguise—a confirmed egotist, 
lived all passion, and whose philosophy was, in one word, ease 
As a coutrast to hin we have 
its selfishness, hypocrisy, and tinsel virtues, in the person of the young and noble 
Raymon de Ramure, whose estate adjvined that of the Delmares 


acquired unbounded influence over men’s minds, and complete success in socie- 
This species of Mirabeau had became enamoured of the creole maid of 
Madame Delmare, who almost equalled her mistress in beauty. He 
struck with admiration of her large black eyes at arustic festival, and had the 
He paid his addresees to her at first 
from mere idleness, and success had awakened his passion ; 
on her part, loved with all the wild fervour and headlong devotedness of passion 


attending their stolen interviews lent a charm to the affair which was pleasing 
But Raymon was not long in being awakened to the dithenlty and 
embarrassinent of the consequences attending it 
‘Tomarry her was to entai 
sv he tovk the resolution of forgetting her; he left his country 
seat, and once more mingled in the gay world, the scene of his triamphs and 
Accident here brought him in contact with Iudiana at a public ball, 
and heno sooner saw her than he conceived a strong attachment for her 
a manof his consummate ski! and experience in the winning hearts, all resist 
Indiana felt the effect of his impassioned declarations; she 
though: not of the duties which had been imposed upon her, ror on the prudence 
which bad been recommended to her, nor to the futurity which had been pre- 
dicted to her; she only recalled the odious par’. her long sufferings, her despotic 
Neither did she think that this man might be a deceiver or a trifler 
She saw him as she desired him, as she dreamed of him; an! Raymon might 
have deceived her, if he had not been sincere. 
senses ; he loved Madame Delmare with his whole soul 
the case of the usher at the school, and Fleming on board the lighter, I had re- | ceived either of them; the point was, to effect the removal of Noun before a 
secret, which must bring despair to her heart as we 
To make 
to confess to ber that 
With this view of adjusting matters, he appoints an interview with 
her in the park of Lagny, during her mistress’ absence 
She used all her arts, 
the force of her charms, to win back his estranged affections 

to her future disposal, she burst into a trans 
She reiected them with scorn, and 
said she would throw herself at the feet of Madame Delmare, and confess all. Ma- | it all 
dame Déelmare sudden!v returns from Paris, and entered the house at this iden 
d make his es 
has onlytime to withdraw the cortain, in the hopes that Noun may find him an | heart 
: As this scene is one of the best and most dramatic of | Poor Nouns 


131 


And as she spoke she 





“8 Why hot unmediately '—Nay, go how—go now’ 
pushed Noun with a piayfol air: and the jatter, seeing that firmness snd pre- 
j sence of mind were requisite, lef the room for a few moments She had not 

gone a moment when Modame Delmare jatebed the door, and onclasping het 
pelerine, laid it on the bed beside her hat. At thie moment she appronched 
Raymon #0 closely that he made a motion to draw back ; bot the hed being set 
upon very light castors, yielded with a slight noise. Madame Delmare satonish 
ed, but net alarmed—tor she might have fancied that the bed had been poshed 
by herself—nevertheless advanced her head drew aeile the curtains little, and 
discovered, by the uncertain light cast by the tire, the outline of « man's head 
upon the wall. Started, she screamed sioud, and sprong towards the bell to 
give the alarm. Raymon would prefer to be again taken fora robber (he had 
been fired at by Mr. Delinare, on a former ocetsion as a robber) than to be dis- 
covered in this situation. But if be did pot adopt this latter part, Madame De!- 
mare would summon her attendants and compromise herself He hod hopes in 
the love which he had ins; ired her. and springing towards her, he attemnted te 
silence her exclamation and to withdraw ber froin the bel! by saving to her, in 
an under tone, for fear of tx ing heard by Noun, who, doubtless wae not for off,- 
+ Tt is J, Indiana; recognize me. and forgive me Indiana, forgive a wretch 
whose reason you have bewildered, and who could not prevail wpon himeelf to 
restore you to your husband until be had seen you once more’ W hile pressing 
her in his arms, 48 well to soothe her as to prevent her from ringing, he per- 
ceived that she was almost undressed. Noun koveked at the dese 2 aft of 
agony. Madame Delmare, ihen Cisengaging herself from the grasp of Raymon 
ran to open the door, and again sunk inv an arm-chair ' 
pring, Nown placed herself agaimet the deor of 
domestics, Who passed to and tro, from et 


Certain it is that there is no 


Pale, and almost ex- 
the cvrridore to prevent the 
imbling upon this strange scene More 
deadly pale even than her mistress, her knees trembling, ber back applied to the 
door, she awaited her fate in an agony Raymon felt that a only required 
address to deceive both these women at the same time. * Madame,’ said he 
falling on his knees before Indiana, * mv presence here mort appear to you on 
outrage ; behold me at your feet to implore your pardon. Grant me a moment's 
hearing alone, aod I will explain’- Hold, Sir, and begone from here '' cried 
Madame Delmare, resuming all the dignity of her part. *Leave thes openty 
Noun, open that door and let this geniieman go forth, that all my servants may 
see bun, and that the «shame of sach a proceeding may fall upon tum alone '— 
Noun, believing herself detected. threw herself on her knees beside Raymon 
Madame Delmare gazed at her with surprise, without attering a word 
tried to take ber hand, but she withdrew 
anger, she rose, and pointing to the door, 
soe Begone ' I tell you, cried she, * be gone! for your 
These are the meaus which you have chosen to employ 
in my chamber, like a robber! 
yourself thue into families ' 
evening ! this is the homage you 
render me You see a woman who has assisted you with her own hands, who 
for this has braved the anger of her husband . 
tude; you swear to her a love worthy of her; 





She had 


But while contemplating the 


RKavmor 


it with 


imhgnation, Flushed with 


By marrying Delosare 


conduct i infamous 
You, Sir, concealed 
So, then, it is customary with you to introduce 
This is the Altachment you swore tome yeaterday 
It is thus you would respect me, defend mx 


Reared 


you abuee her by a feigned grati 
and in recompence for ber cares 
for her credulity, you would surprise her sleep, and ineure your sweeers bw ar 
mnan of indescribable baseness 


1rou——caplious, You bribe hermaid ; you almost steal to herbed» you 


servants privy to an intimacy which does 
Go, Sir! you have taken care to abuse me ve ry soon fie! I 
not a momeut under my roof And you, atyect girl, who have ao litle respect 
leave iny sight Noun, half dead with surprise 
eyes ixed upon Raymon, as if to ask an explanation of this 
then, with a baggard air and choked utterance, ehe stag 
gered towards Indiana, and, grasping her arm with energy 
+ What have you said |’ 


" 


do not fear tu make her not exist << 


tell wer etay 


for the honour of thy mistroes, 
and fear, had her 





Unexpec ted mystery ; 


and the stranger who cried she; ber teeth set with angor—* did thie mar 
declare humeell your lover 

‘*Oh, doabiles »you know he did 
*you know full wel 


belhand the 


ead Madame Dc lmare repelling her wit 
motives of 8 manwho concer). 


A woman s bed Ah, 


disdain ; what must be the 


himself curtains of Noun '" anid she, as whe 
witnessed the despair of the girl, ‘it was an unheard of perfidy, and one of whic 


I did not think you capable You would have sold the bonour of her who had 
taken care of thee Madame Deimare wept, but ae well frow 
suscep: | grief Never bad she j 


laboured and 





sion as fron 
eared #0 beautiful lo Raymon: but he 


naked , 


ecarce dared 
to look upon her, for she was almost and her outrared onde compelled 


and as the interior | hun to cast down his eves le stood rivetted tothe spot with consternation at 


the presence of Noun— for, alone with Madame Detmare. he felt be possessed 


the power of soothing her But the expression of Noun was terrible: rege and 


hatred had discomposed her features 
his vecu- Bot the arrival of Sir Kalph Brown compels owr hero to wake a precipitate 
blooming he watched with 


retreat by the private dour of the garden, to which he is conducted by the wreteh 
But his eldest brother, 


ed Noun She spoke not, but abruptly disappeare os and, he neat mornir g. a" 
Madame Delmare walked forth by the bank of the stream which fed her hue 
band’s factory, she was horror-strock at beholding the body of her beloved Noun 
floating on the surface 


This lady died She had drowned hervell im one of thoee moments of a 


vivlent crisis *hen extreme resolutions are eo easy of accomplishment Her 
i »/ 
Socomplete was the restraint | Lagny, who was privy to ber intimacy with Raymon. Although Sir Raipt 
Jrown had suflicient penetration to aewgn to ie right cause, he considered 
hin sufficiently punished by remorse, and remained silent on the subject Ma 
who had out- | dame Delmare was thus kept tn igneranece of the facts, and continued so to the 
This isthe end 


the world, with all 


As for Raywon, he at first meditated suicide, but resolved tu live for the 


the man of sake of his aged amd helpless mother, to consecrate his existence to her happ 


ness, a6 the best reparation for bis ermme. He returned to Vans, plonged agaw 


| into the world, and soon felt ite vital and exciting infinences le felt, in bis 


Patronized by the court for his powerful advocacy of the cause of the resto- | young heart, in his active brain, in his whole vivacious and robwet being, life 
ration, gifted with mental and personal endowments of the highest order, he had 


overflow at every pore, Destiny made hin bappy in his own despite ; and he 
asked pardon of an angry ghost, which sometimes would watt in hie dreame, for 
having sought in the attachment of the living « support againet the terrors of 
was, the tomb. His thoughts reverted to Indiana. to the treasure be had lost; he 
still retained hopes, and he set about repairing that lows. He made himself 
useful to Colone| Delimare, and by degrees gained the contwence of the Colonel, 
who, provided aman is what is called honest, never inquired any further into his 
character 





while the creole, 


The circumstances of romance Though Madame Delmare refused again to meet Raymon, bie arte and ase) 
duity triunphed over her determination, and, in a short time, he wae folly estab 
lished in the intimacy of the Colonel! and Sir Ralph Hrown, and 
The latter aba 


startled Kaymor 


the love of 





He had been surprised into a | Indiana uned herself to her passion with an intensity that 


inisery on He was hurried slong by the charme of « woman #0 frail and 
80 impassoned, so delicate in Lody and so resolute in heart, Six months passed 
away in this mutunl intercourse of soul, when, at length, the Colonel was obliged 
to absent timee!f on business that threatened the rain of bie fortene. Indiana 
was confided to the care of Sir Ralph. Raymon seized the opportunity of pres 
roof of It was granted ae readily ow it wae asked He 
entered the park at midnight, by the eame door through winch he had so often 
passed to weit Noun—crossed the bridge that spanned the eiream where she had 
perished—luced the vigilance of Sir Ralph, who wae posted there to intercept 
him, as he had a suepicion of his intention—and, with a light heart, mounted the 
stairs leadng to his mistress'’s chamber. But be was little prepared for the 
waited him 


With 


sing for a her love 


seene that here a 
Seeing tht she was fast approaching the crisis of her fate, Sit Ralph had 
So far he had not de- | attempted t reveal to ber the real causes of thedeath of Noun Her impatience 
| prevented ler from giving ear to it, but she heard sufficient to awaken her 
reflection. To satisfy the doubts of her mind she resorted to an experiment 
his fortune | such as the veak and unhappy alone are capable of conceiving. She resolved to 
he did not | practise on he conscience of her lover, and collected around her all the memo- 
On entering the chamber, Raymon started at find- 
Indiana bad imitated the dress of 
ywely. and resembled ber so mech, that for an instant he thought 
He recovered himself, however, to undergo 
| a fresh shod. lodiana put into bis bande a tmass of long, black hair, At first 
he took it t be her own; but death was iu ite dimness and heaviness. He saw 
nerves yieldedto the shock —he shuddered and fell senseless 
“+ You hve done me a dreadful wrong,’ eried he, ‘a wrong which it ts not m 
you can never restore me the confidence | paced in your 
me how much revenge and cruelty it contams 
it is her | have wronged, and not you; i 


Raymon loved Noun with the 


as that of her mistress, 
her an offer of half 


rials of the Jeparted Noun 
him into | ing it farnime 
and tried all | of 
But when he 


Noun lead l with objects of remorse 
N jun 80 


his superstiious eas were realized 


—hisitriiabie 
ipe from her apartment He | your power repair; 
Yo have just showed 


yor unfortunate girl! 


that they can read the thoughts and the feelinga uf those of a tenderage! How | the worl, we shall give it at full le ngth, as a specimen of our author's etyle and | she who bd the right of revenging herself, and who did net do it. She — 
often has this presumption, on their part, been the ruin of a young mind, which, | manner — ‘ ed herself o leave me a futurity. She sacrificed her life to my repose, 70U 
f truly estimated and duly fostered, would have blossomed and produced good ‘« Indiana entered in haste, threw her bonnet on the bed. and embraced Noun | had not doe as much 

fruit! The blush of honest indignation is as dark as the blush of guilt—and | with the familiarity of a sister Phere wae so little light in the apartment that | After preeecing at great length in this strain which we are forced to give in 


the paleness of concentrated co jrage as marked as that of fear—the firrnness of | she 
consc,ous innocence is but too often mistaken as the effrontery of hardened vice | i 


**+ Then you expected me 
—and the te 


ars springing from a source of injary, the tongue tied from the op. | you know I wascoming'’ Ar 
pressiun of a wounded heart, the trembling and agitation of the little frame con- 
vulsed with emotion, have often and often been ascribed by prejudging and self 
Opinionated wii nesses, to the which have pro 
ducedthem. Y even when judged 
correctly, should it be in an evil course, may always be reclaimed ;—those who 
decide otherwise, and leave it to drift 


cast-away.—[ To be continued } 


very opposite passions to those 


uth should never be judged harshly, and ‘lam sad,’ sa 


about the world, have to answer for the | will step intu the saloon.’ 
“+ What an idea '—why, 





> oe | ‘ No there is @ good fire.’ P 
4 , FRENC - IVULSIVES ** You ar sing—I have just crossed it.’ 
THE FRENCH CONVULSIVES. You are dreaming—I 
, | “* Bot your supper is served there 
Indrana, a Novel By Sandes Paris, 1832 j “+ T don't want supper .—bee 
; pper ,—t 
This isa y cleverty executed work, and, though bearing the name of one of | which i left in the carriage.’ 
the stronger, is now known to be the prodoction of one of the gentlersex. Certain “* Presently’ 





lid not remark the agitation of ber companion 

said she, as she approached the fire: 
i, without waiting for an answer, ‘Mr. Delmare,’ 
said she, ‘ will be here to-morrow—I sct out the moment 
I have my reasons for receiving him bere rather than at Paris 
me—you don't seem as pleased to see me as you are wont to be : 
1 Noun, kneeling beside her mnistress to remove her shoes — 
‘T. too, have something to communicate to you, but not at present—perbhaps you 


"tie bitter cold there.’ 


es, there is nothing ready 


order to ehibit the fluxes and refuxes of sentiment, the vicissitodes and rapid 
transitiousof feeling, and the play of the affections, on which the whole interest 
of the wor ¢¢ pends, and which are delineated with singular force and accuracy, 
he is interopted by the sudden arrival of Colonel Delmare. He retreats by the 
garden dot, and finds Sir Ralph posted there to receive bim. Perhaps you will 
snticipatet due! as the natural consequence of the rencontre , and such was the 
idea of Raymon; but the calm and inflexibly stoical demeanour of Sir Ralph 
betrayed ot the slightest impatience, and he contents himself with arking for 
the key o'the gate, as a precaution in favour of Madame Delmare “och was 
the all-aborbing passion of Sir Ralph for Indians, 80 entirely did it Gil his 
whole sou and so completely had he learnt to compress bie feelings and emo- 
| tions by th long discipline of years, that he only thonght of her happiness. To 
| have killes Raymon were to make her onhappy ; and to such a pitch of mad- 
ness was ft} transported by thie sentiment. that when he beheld the sofferings of 
Indiana hefelt almost tempted to hetray hie friend Delmare, and sesiet the sve- 
The retarn of the Colouel brought with it the news of the 


how did 


I received his letter— | 
3ut do speak to 


Go fetch my boa, 


cess of hi enemy 
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of his affairs by the failure of a banker in Brussels. He was compelied | ing. and I would not understand that I tasked you beyond your strength. But, the firmness and sensitiveness of a man, so deservingly eminent as Macready, 
‘a all he estate and yA to a remnant of property in the Isle of Bourbon, | see, I have reflected on it since, and as you do not fear to brave public opinion | should be endured at least. He has a fair excuse im the insolent self-sufficiency 


to set about rebuilding his fortune. He confided his projects to Raymon, | 
and deputed hun to break the matter to Indiana. She bad taken the resolution 
of hazarding every thing rather than leave Raymon. ‘This declaration by no- 
means aceorded with the disposition of Raymon ; he saw, with satisfaction, tbat | 
events were taking a course which would preserve bim from the troublesome 
and inevitable consequences of a worn-out intrigue He only thought of profit 
ing by the last moments of passion of Madame Delmare, and then of leaving to— 
his benevolent destiny the care of ridding him of ber tears and her reproaches. | 
Besides, he had grown so virtuous by the confidence repesed in him by Colonel 
Delinare, that he would not deprive him of his wife—he would only seduce her 
Meantime the period of departure approached. The temper of the Colonel | 
grew every day more insupportable. Indiana openly declared her determination 
not to accompany him, and in this she was encouraged by her aunt. The vio- 
lence of her husband was carried so far as to costine ber toher chamber; she) 
escaped, and fled to Raymon; but his passion had reached the last degree of | 
disgust, it had descended to ennui. He received her with every studied demon- | 
stration ef passion, but, in the end, called a coach to reconduct her to her bus- | 
band. Indiana was stupified—she quitted the house, and— 

“ At the firet few paces in the street, she felt her trembling limbs ready to 
refuse their servce—she fancied every moment she felt the rude grasp of her | 
furious husband seizing her and dragging her into the stream. But very soon 
the bustle around her, the carelessness of the figures that passed her, and the | 
penetrating cold of the morning, restored her strength and tranquillity ; but ‘twas | 
a painfal strength, and an awful tranquillity, similar to that which spreads itself | 
upon the waters of the sea, alarming the sagacious seaman more than the com- 
motions of the tempest. She descended the quay. from the Institute to the 
Corps Legisiatif, but she forgot to cross the bridge, and continued to follow the | 
course of the river, absorbed in a stupid reverie—a meditation without ideas, and 
continued to walk forwards withvut any fixed object. Insensibly she found her- | 
self by the margin of the river, with the icicles at her feet, and broke them with | 
a dry, cold noise, apon the stone-work that bounded its waters. The greenish | 





for me, | have po longer a right to refuse you any sacrifice. Dispose of me, of | 
my blood, of my life—I am thine, body and soul. I have traversed a space of 
three thousand leagues to be thine—to tell you this; take me—I am your pro- 
perty—you are my master.’ Some infernal idea crossed the mind uf Raymon, 
he withdrew his countenance from bis coutracted bends, and gazed upun Indiana 


| with a diabolical coolness: a fearful smile then strayed upon his lips, and 


sparkled in bis eyes; for Indiana was still beautiful 

** At present I must conceal you,’ said he, rising. 

*** Why conceal me here!’ said she, * are you not at liberty to receive me— 
to protect me—me, who have nothing but you left upon earth, and who, without 
you, wuuld be reduced to beg upon the highway* Away! even the world can- 
not find fault with you forloving me. It is I, who have taken the responsibility 
on myself—it is I,—but where are you going '’ she exclaimed, as she beheld hun 
proceed towards the door. ; 

“It was bis intention to shut and secure the door, but he was too late, it 
opened before he could lay his hand upon it; and Laura de Nangy entered— 
seemed jess astonished thar. shocked- uttered no exclamation—bent forward a 
little to view, askant, the lady who had fallen half-fainting upon the floor ; then, 
with a cold, bitter, contemptuous sinile— 

“* Madame Delmare,’ said she, ‘it seems it is your pleasure to place three 
persons in a strange position ; but I thank you for having assigned me the least 
ridiculous part, and thus do I discharge it. Pray retire.’ 

** Judignation gave strength to Indiana; she rose op, tall and commanding 
* Who is this woman, then '’ said she to Raymon, ‘and by what right does she 
give :ne orders in your house ?’ 

“+ You are in my house, Madame,’ replied Laura 

“ * But do speak,’ said Indiana, shaking the arm of the unhappy man in a 
transport of rage; * tell me, at once, is this your mistress or your wife |’ 

“* My wife,’ replied Raymon, with a stupified air 

*] pardon your uncertainty.’ said Madame de Ramiere, with a cruel smile 
‘If you had remained where your duty placed you, you bad received a letter, 


of performers for the excitement of his ill-humour ; and I found the reserve of 
genius was mistaken for haut dy shews nothing but the becoming 





| pride of a gentleman ; and if actors were more accommodating, he would be less 


irritable. Asan actor he is faultless, for he conceives with judgment, and eze- 
cutes with truth. He is Virginius, and Hamlet, and Tell, as completely as if 
the souls of his heroes had entered him when he assumed the garb of each 
character. Nothing could rouse him from his indentity in the scene, if the ac. 


‘tors were only perfect ; not even the uproar of an overflowing half-price, than 


which the confusion of Babel is not more confounding Once. however, I saw 
him at fault m the Shrewsbury theatre in William Tell. The Shrewsbury 
butchers are proverbially a noisy crew ; and on the night of his benefit the crowd 
and confusion was so terrific, Macready * stuck dead’ in player parlance; and 
after many unsuccessful efforts, obtained a pause in the storm, and addressed his 
friends thus: ‘ Ladies and gentlemen, I have played William Tell many, many 
times ; but, indeed, the frightful noise you make, entirely drives the recollection 
of the words from me." An awful silence ensued for a moment, when a bull- 


| like voice shouted from the gallery,‘ Why you have a good house, you ——, so 


goon, go on!’ and he did go on, though he appeared annihilated by the rude 
command.” 

There are too many men of the mental calibre of the Shrewsbury butcher 
in every auditory, who have no more idea of the sensibilities of a really sterling 
performer, who by a strong effort of feeling and genius identifies himself with 
his part—than of the music of the spheres. 

Mr. Dyer does not mind a joke at himself—Tavistock 

“On one occasion we played Lovers’ Vows; and when Frederick inquired, 


| ‘Is there a doctor in the village?’ a matter-of-fact countryman replied in a tone 


of sympathy, ‘ Ob yes, sur, there's old Parfit, the horse doctor, lives up in town.’ 
On my first performance of William, in Black-Eyed Susan, my musical! powers 
being rather deficient, I sang the verse, 


‘ All in the Downs the fleet was moored,’ &c. 
to the tune of the Storm; when a kind, weak-hearted creature, dissolved in 


and sounding waters exercised an attractive power upon the senses of Indiana | informing you of this gentleman's narriage —Come, Raymon,’ added she, 9 @ | teary at my supposed sorrows, sobbed aloud, ‘ Poor fellow, he’s so cut up, he’s 


We become accustomed to terrible ideas; by entertaining them we are led to | 
take a pleasure in them. The example of the suicide of Noun bad long soothed 
her moments of despair—she had long made suicide « sort of fascinating tempta- 
tion. One thought alone—one religious thought, had prevented her from fixing | 
definitively upon it; but at this moment her exhausted brain was under the 
Jomi of no complete thought. Searce did she recollect there was a God— 
that there was such a person as Kaymon, and she continued to walk, still ap- 
proaching the river, obeying the instinct of misfortune, and the magnetism of 
suffering. When she felt the piercing cold of the water, which already bathed 
her feet, she awoke, as from a fit of somnambulism ; and, looking around to 
discover where she was, she beheld Paris behind her, and the Seine flying be- 
side her feet. bearing upon its oily mass the white reflection of the houses, and 
the greyish blue of thesky. This continuous motion of the river, and the immo- 
bility of the bank, b confounded in her confused perceptions, and it appear- 
eg to her that the waters were still, and that the land was careering along. She 
leant against a wall, and bent forward, fascinated towards what she took to be a 
solid mass.” 

This is as it should be; a French novel, descriptive of the wild play of over- 
mastering passion, would be as incomplete without a picture of suicide—real or 
projected—as an English novel would be without adue!. The interposition of 








tone of caustic amenity, ‘1 pity your embarrassment; you are somewhat 
young. I hope you will learn that a little more prudence is requisite in life. 
I leave you to conclude this absurd scene ; I shall laugh if you look so woe- 
begone ” 


Indiana is again on the point of sinking under her misfortunes, and again she | 


is restored by the opportune interference of Sir Ralph Brown. Her husband 

had died on the night of her departure, without being aware of the circumstance 
of her flight. But all the assiduity and tenderness of Sir Ralph were insuffi- 
cient tu cure the disease of her mind; so, finding all his efforts unavailable, he 

coolly proposes one peculiar to bimself. And what is that, think you, gentle 

reader !—why nothing more or less than suicide, which he characterizes as the 
| principal superiority of man over the brute. After examining the matter, both 
parties determine on adupting this remedy. It only remains to fix upon how 
and when. Sir Ralph cuts this matter short, thus— 

“+ T would die,’ said he, ‘joyfully, with brow serene, and eyes upturned to 
| heaven; but not here. I will tell you, then, where suicide has appeared to me 
| under its most nobie and most solemn aspect : it is on the edge of a precipice in 
the Isle of Bourbon ; it is from the summit of that cascade which leaps forward 
translucent, and clothed with a glorious prisin, in the solitary ravine of Bernica ; 





| it is there we have passed the sweetest hours of our infancy ; it is there T have | 


ww 


forgot the tune ! 

Our next are also fair provincial bits :— 

““Manley's pride in the reputation of his perforn.ers is an admirable trait in 
his character. ‘It is al) very fine, sir,’ said he to a distinguished star; ‘ it's al! 
very fine, sir; yet you see they don’t care for you ; but only mark how my boys 
will bring it down in the farce ''—An old lady being questioned on the absence 
of potatoes from her table, replied, ‘I have banished that vegetable from my 
| house lung since! When my servants ate potatoes they did nothing but quar- 
| rel; they are now the most peaceable domestics in the world, because I have 

forbade the use of potatoes. What is the cause of the rebellions in Ireland ’— 
| why, potatoes! What makes the Irish such a passionate, headstrong people '— 
| the immoderate use of potatoes! And if government wish to tranquillize that 
| unhappy country, they must entirely forbid the use of potatoes.’ I am aot cer- 
| tain that Manley is a great consumer of this denounced vegetable ; but he is an 

Irshinan, and impetuous.” 

This Manley “ acted before his Majesty, George III. at Weymouth, when the 
farce of the Spoiled Child (a favourite of the king's) was played ; and a remark- 

| ably masculine woman sustained the part of Miss Pickle. On lighting their 
Majesties to their carriage, the king said to the manager, * Very good, very good, 
Hughes ; farce well played, well played '—clever man that Miss Pickle; clever 


Sir Ralph, who had been indefatigable in his search after her, rescues her from | learnt to pray—to hope ; it is there that I would wish, on a fine night of those | man, :lever man !’---* Man?’ exclaimed Hughes, ‘ your Majesty is deceived ; the 


her perilous situation. By him she is reconducted to her house ; an explana- 
tion of the causes of her absence partially satisfies her husband, and they set 
eail for the Isle of Bourbon. Notwithstanding their repugnance to such a step, 
Sir Ralph insists on accompanying them. He disposes of his property, and set- 
tles with them in their villa, in the mountains above St. Paul. Though he 
watched over Indiana with the most tender and unremitting vigilance, in the 
excess of his delicate reserve he continued to wear the appearance of coldness 
and egotism. Meantime the heart of Indiana was a prey to all the violence of 
disappointed love. Kaymon sought her forgiveness before her departure, and 
her passion bad returned with fresh violence. After spending the sultry hours 
in her hamac— 

“ When, as evening advanced, the sea breeze bewan to bring with it the per- 
fume of the rice flowers, she plunged into the savannah, leaving Delmare and 
Sir Ralph to inhale the aromatic infusion of the ‘aham, and slowly to distil the 
smoke of their cigantos. Then would she climb some accessible height, the 
extinguished crater of some old volcano, to gaze upon the setting sun, which fired 
the red vapour of the atmosphere, and spread, as it were, a dust—balf-gold, 
half-ruby, upon the murmuring edges of the sugar-canes. She fancied that, be- 
yond those waves and those distant vapours, the magical apparition of another 
land would be unrolled to her eyes. And in truth, the clouds of the coast present- 
ed to her view fantastic shapes. Sometimes she belelda white sheet rise above 
the waves, and describe a fantastic line, which she took for the fagade of the 
Louvre. At times it was two square sails, which, suddenly emerging from the 
haze, reminded her of the towers of Notre Dame, when the Seine exhales a 
thick fog, which embraces their base, and give them the appearance of being 
suspended in the heavens; at other times it was large flakes of rosy clouds, 
whose changing forms presented all the caprices of architecture—of an immense 
eity. The mind of that woman was wrapped in the recollection of the past, and 


she felt her heart palpitate with joy at the sight of this imaginary Paris, whose | 


realities had signalized the most miserable periods of her emstence. Poor crea- 
ture! she lived for weeks and months beneath « tropical sky—knowing, loving, 
caressing nothing but a shadow.” 

In these wanderings she was ever guarded by the vyilant tenderness of Sir 
Ralph, though all familiarity between them had aimost ceased. 

He never absented himeelf from the house but during the hours when the 
heat confined her to her home ; bot when she went forth in the evening he dex- 
terously withdrew from Deimare, and repaired to wait for her, at the foot of the 
tocks, upon which she was in the babit of seating herself, He remained there 
whole hours, gazing at her at times through the branches, blanched by the moon, 
but respecting the short space that separated her from him, and never daring to 


shorten, by an instant, her melancholy reverie. When she descended into the | 
valley, she always found him on the bank of the little rivalet, whose course was | 


parallel with the path leading to the house; he gave her his arm, and conducted 
her to her house without uttering a word, unless, being more melancholy than 
usual, she began the conversation.” 

Meantime Kaymond, disappointed in his ambitious views by the revolution of 


July, bad retired to the country. He was seized with a severe illness, which | 


brought back his feelings to their former course. His heart softened at the 
recollection of Indiana, and he repented of his rejection of her sacrifice. Under 
the influence of these ideas he wrote te her saying he was unhappy, and gently 


insinuating the remedy for his afflictions. ‘This letter, added to the effect of a | 


violent outbreak of her husband's temper, determined Indiana to quit the Isle of 
Bourbon, and fly to Raymon. Difficulties and sufferings of the mat appalling 
nature were surmounted by her energy and address. She arrives in France, 
and finds her lover married tothe heiress of the rich manufacturer whe had por- 
ehased her husband's property. The scene in which this claircissanent takes 
place is so spirited, that we are tempted to extract it 

She had intended to surprise him, and had given him no intimation of ber pre- 
sence -— 

* At the foot of the stairs she again paused to take breath—she felt herself 
less able to bear joy than grief. She stooped and looked through the key-hole : 
Raymon was alone—he was reading. It was, indeed, himself; it wasRaymon, full 
ef strength and life; vexations had not made him look older, politcal tempests 
had not deprived him of a single hair; he was there, calm and beautful, his brow 
resting on his white hand, which was lost in his black hair. Indiam pushed the 
door with a brisk motion—it opened without resistance 

*** You have been waiting for me,’ cried she, falling on her knes, and lean- 
ing her drooping head upon his bosom. * You counted the months the days— 
you knew that the time was passed—but you knew, too, that I coull not fail to 
answer your call; it is you that have summoned me—I am come, Iam come, | 
am dying.’ Her ideas became confused in her brain, she remainec for a time 
silent, sobbing, incapable of speaking, thinking,—absorbed, ovewhelmed by 
their sensation. And then she again opened her eyes, recognized Faymon, as if 
awaking from a dream, uttered a cry of joy and frenzy, and clungto bim with 
the wildness of delight. He was pale, mute, motionless, thonder-sticken 

“* Recognize me,’ cried she ; ‘it is 1—it is your Indiana—it is your slave, 
whom you have recalled from exile, and whe has come from a distarte of three 
thousand leagues to love and serve you—it is the companion of pur choice, 
who has quitted every thing. risked every thing, braved every thing, 8 bring you 
thie hour of joy. Are you happy’ are you satisfied with ber t—Spek, | await 
my recompense—a word—a kiss ; [ shal! be repaid an hundredfold’ Int Raymon 
replied not—his admirable presence of mind ha! abandoned him; bi was over- 
whelmed with surprise, remorse, and terror, on beholding that woma at bis feet 
—he covered his face with bis hands, and wished for death 

“*My God—my God! you speak not to me, you do not embraceme '' cried 
Madame Delmare, grasping his knees— you are unable, then—happigss is over- 
coming—it destroys—I know it does. Ab, you suffer—you are chokag—I have 
surprised you too unexpectedly.’ 

**T would weep,” said Raymon, in @ smothered voice. —‘ And ] too,” said 
she, while she covered his hands with kisses. ‘ Ab, yes— ‘twill do jou good— 
weep. weep upon my bosom, I will dry your tears with my kisses for, mind, 
Raymon, | have 


I have been very cruel, very silly, very selfish ; I have caused you such suffer- 


come to make you happy —to be al! that you can wih Hitherto 


| climes, to bury myself beneath the clear waters, and to descend into the fresh 
| and flowery tomb presented by the depth of the green gulph.’”’ 
| We questiun if, even in the pages of the most extravagant romances, we 
ceuld find a passage of similar absurdity ; but we must hasten to the conclusion 
| of the drama. This proposal is adopted ; they set sail for the Isie of Bourbon, 
and a three months’ voyage has a most decided effect in composing the mind of 
Indiana. A change equally extraordinary, and equally beneficial, had taken 
place in the mind of Sir Ralph. Bat this did not prevent them from proceeding 
to carry their meditated scheme into effect. Arraye? in their gayest attire, they 
| stand above the fata! cataract, in the mvonlight, and, just before taking the leap 
| that is to end their earthly sorrows, Sir Ralph gives vent to bis long-compressed 
| feelings, and details the history of his profound attachment, from infancy down- 
wards, of his sufferings and despair, in a strain of such impassioned eluquence, 
| that Indiana beholds him in a new light; and they are, as it were, miraculously 
| preserved, to enjoy alife of the most exquisite domestic felicity 
—— 
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| provincial sweets and bitters, has thruwa together this story of his career, which 


; struck heroes; and secondly, as an amusing volume of light reading, which 


| even the most indifferently written of dramatic biographies are. This, however, 
has a life and reality about it which takes it out of the category of laboured 
dullness ; and we have been really entertained by the author's anecdotes, if not 
in a condition to be much edified by his adventures. 

It is the universal lot of a player, in town and country, at the head or bottom 
of the profession, to fancy himself, and every circumstance connected with 
him, to be of high public consequence. We have known many of the “ divert- 
ing vagabonds,”’ and the exceptions fo this rule only prove it. Thus Mr. Dyer 
very naturally sets out with an account of his early childhood ; respecting 
which, all we shall notice is, that he was addicted to declamation, &c. while yet 
a school-boy ; and that being left destitute, instead of inheriting the independence 
he had a right to expect, necessity and inclination impelled him to the stage asa 
profession. From the various criticisms quoted, it is evident that he sustained 
a considerable reputation in the upper walks of tragedy ; and, from the numerous 
| testimonies of private patronage and esteem, that he wus no less worthy of re- 
gard for his good conduct as a member of society. Always respectabie, he 
conciliated the good will and friendship of the leading persons in the various 
towns where he acted ; so that his course must have been fortunate, coud any 
| course be so for the ill-paid, uncertain, and unlucky stroller. 


But we shal! not enter into this trite subject ; the best way we can recommend 
the volume to the favour which we trust it will meet, so as to do something fer 
its meritorious author, will be to make a dramatic olio of some of its langhable 
and characteristic anecdotes. 

‘* Seymour, the stage-mmanager at Worcester, was on the scene with me, at a 
time when some jovial fellows in the pit attempted to open a bottle of ginger- 
| beer without disturbing us or the audience. Our energies were somewhat damp- 

ed by hearing a suppressed titter, and whizzing accompaniment, with é distinct 

whisperof ‘It's coming.’ I very hastily passed over my scene, and left Seymour 
! on the stage, when the whizzing increased, and a voice waid ‘Now!’ which 
Seymour thought a signa! for disapprobation against bim; and stepping forward 
to the amazement of the public, he said, - Why do you hiss me, ladies and gen- 
tlemen! I have served you to the best of my ability, and it grieves me that my 
efforts should end in * at this moment the cork, impatient of coaxng, flew 
up with a loud explosion, and Seymour's speech ended in * Pop!’” 

Playing Der Freischiitz at Plymouth, Mr. D. says :— 

** Mine was triumphant success ; and a loud cal] was raised for my appear- 
ance atthe end of the play. Out of this circumstance arose a ludic:ous mis- 
|take. Dyer and Fire are similar in sound; and when my admirers cned Dyer, 

several persous became dreadfully apprehensive of Fire; and an elterly lady 
betrayed such violent agitation, that to quiet her, a friend of mine showed aloud, 
from his place in the boxes, ‘It’s false, madarn, it's false! there is net a spark 
of fire in the house.’ ” 
We have next an anecdote of Miss O'Neil, at Worcester, where sie lodged 
“with a gentleman, whose admiration of his native place was enthusastic ; and 
| one day he persuaded her to a promenade, promising her a splendid riew from 
Rainbow Hill. During the ascent, he repeatedly entreated her not p turn be- 
fore he gave the word ; and when they reached the point of view, expecting her, 
no doubt, to be lost in rapture, he exultingly exclaimed, * Now, madan!’ She 
turned, and nearly annihilated my friend, by coolly saying to her brother, ‘ You 
may tell — . the manager, I shal! not come for less than the £10!’ And 
nota single observation did she make on one of the most beautiful views in the 
world |" 

We go on picking and chousing :-— 

** Performers had better beg for bread than continue on the stage when the 
infirmities of age, or the caprice of taste, subjects them first to indifference, and 
hnally contempt A sexagenarian manage: was reasoned with on his intention 
to play a juvenile tragedy hero, and he replied in anger, ‘Why, I've played 
George Barnwell for forty years, and it's damned hard if I can’t play him 
now '’” 

The author's opinion and anecdotes of Macready are thoroughly to our 
taste 

“ The prejudice felt, he tells us, against this distinguished artist is the most un- 
just that can be imagined. I believe it still exists, though with less violence 
than heretofore ; but even now he is the terror of country theatres. My antipa- 
thies against him were strongly excited by the reports of my brother actors ; and 
I treated him with a rudeness, which, at this hour, ] remember with compune- 
tion. A few years af apologised for my conduct, because my increased ex- 
| perience increased my respect for the consequence of a tragedian; and I felt 


{ 








Nine Years of an Actor's Life-—Robert Dyer, late of the Theatres Royal, Ply- | 


Mr. Dyer having retired from the stage, after a nine years’ experience of its | 


| may, we think, be very acceptable in two ways ; first, as a lesson to all stage- | 





| persor who sustained Miss Pickle is Mrs , avery respectable woman !” 
| ‘No, 20, Hoghes,’ rejoined the laughing monarch—‘ a man, Hughes—a man. a 
man!’ * With all submission,’ replied the astonished manager, ‘I assure you 
Mrs. ——- is a woman!’ ‘It won't do, it wen't do, Hughes,’ continwed the de- 
lighted sovereign ; ‘a man, Hughes, a man!—hey, Charlotte, hey? hey’— 
clever nan, Hughes—saw his beard, saw his beard—his beard !—a man, Hughes, 
aman! The next morning Hughes entered the green-room, and addressed the 
| assembled company: ‘Ladies and gentlemen, I am happy to tell you that their 
Majesties were much gratified by the performance of last night—much gratified ! 
And (turing to Mrs. , who satin gigantic dignity in one corner of the room,) 
I am mos: happy in saying, madam, that his Majesty particularly noticed yon!’ 
| *God bless the king !’ exclaimed the delighted Jady. ‘ And the queen also dis- 
tinguished you,’ continued Hughes. ‘ Lord love them!’ said the lady, ‘I saw they 
| were looking at me, bless their dear hearts.’ ‘ Yes,’ said Hughes, ‘ his Majesty 
was vastly pleased.’ ‘ May the king live for ever!’ rejoined Mrs. , bright- 
| ening withsmiles. ‘ But his Majesty,"——‘ God bless him '’ interrupted Mrs 
| * His Majesty insists you are—a man!’ ‘The nasty beast,’ cried Mrs , as 
she rose with offended dignity and stalked out of the room.” 

We never heard the following story of the finale of Incledon :—*: Braham's 
success gave him great uneasiness ; and when Sinclair appeared, he said, ‘ Ay, 
they want to knock me up ; first they brought Jew's-harp against me, and now 
they bring « Scotch Fiddle,’ The last song Incledon ever sang. was in the 
Rein-Deer, Mealcheapen Street, Worcester. He attended the glee-club as 
usual, but he declined singing, and left the room rather depressed in spirits. By 
mere accident he strolled into the kitchen; and recovering his good humour, 
gathered the servants about him, and gave them ‘ Now, farewell, my trim-built 
wherry,’ in most brilliant style ; and then, lapsing into gloom, he left the house. 
Not long after he died.” 

We wonder what Mr. Jesse would say to another assertion ! 

‘*Ttis a fact, that men after the age of sixty cannot hear the grasshopper's 
song !!” 

We have abstained from al! allusion to the intrigues, jealousies, and squabbles 
of provincial theatrical life. It is the same every where ; and not more digni- 
fied in Drury Lane than in a barn at Barnstable. Even the author, we see, 
though he denounces the general partialities, prejudice, and injustice, is not him- 
self free from them; witness the different manner in which he speaks of Miss 
Foote who offended, and Miss Love who behaved kindly to him. It is not quite 
true, as Dr. Johnson said rather enviously of Garrick, that Punch has no feel- 
ings ; but it is strictly true that the Punches of the Drama do not fee! like any 
other class of people. And who can be surprised, since the *‘ diverting vaga- 
bonds,” always engaged in the attempt to delight others, enjoy so little of what 
is delightful themselves, are always in the turmoil of a contest for popular ap- 
plause, and rarely fail of coming to penury and want? 

«My associations (says Mr. D.) have been with apparently the most for- 
tunate ; and I grieve to say not one of the number went down to the narrow 
house in comfort. What then has been, or will he, the fate of the vast profes- 
| sional majerity who live on low salaries, or the precarious pittance of sharing 

schemes '—what but cheerless pillows and charitable graves’ We look to the 
| metropolis for theatrica! fortunes, and we find some members of the profession 
with splendid accumulations of wealth ; but then how few in comparison with 
those who breathe in the Bench, figure in the Insolvent Court, or ‘ sicken with 
hope deferred ° in the parlour of the well-known Harp Tavern ' * : r 

** A single page would contain the names of all the actors who have died in 
the possession of their acquired riches. A volume might be filled by those 
| whose delinquencies have left them scarcely wherewithal to purchase the ‘nails 
for a coffin.’ e * * 

‘* Tt is (he states elsewhere) acting out of dours that alone secures success ; 
and no state is so truly dependant as that of an actor.” 

Mr. Dyer retired, because he felt that he had no chance of educating his 
| family of five children in the path he could wish, if he remained on the stage ; 
and he states several instances of the vivid impressions made upon juvenile 
minds by seeing individuals, received in honourable society, personate villanous 
characters. In one or two instances he is a little coarse, p. 105, and also 
|in an account of a Desdemona, 224; though the last is certainly very !u- 
dicrous 

Of our London magnates Mr. D. is no admirer. He came to town to seek 8 
trial, and tells us 

‘‘ There were three agents, who professed to procure provincia] actors sitws- 
tions in the London theatres: and being introduced to Kenneth, of Bow Street, 
as the man all-sufficient, I neglected ca!ling on the honest Smythson, or the far- 
famed Syms, the presiding deity of the ‘harp-office.” Kenneth first proposed 
my playing at the Cobourg theatre; but I had a strung dislike to the minors, 
and I refused. He then arranged two meetings with Charles Keinble, which, 
he neglecting to attend, Kenneth immediately went down to Drury Lane, and 
fixed an interview with Price and Cooper. for the next day. Accident prevent- 
ed my being in time, and a message was left requesting my presence the follow- 
ing day ; when we met, and I went through the mockery of a rehearsal in 3 
scene of Gambia, and a scene of Macbeth, with Mr Cooper for my Zelinda, 
and JIady Macbeth, and the lessee, my agent, an under prompter, and 
two or three idlers, as my judges It has been a matter of wonder 
to me ever since how I submitted to this humiliation: for I had resisted 
the attempt to appoint another time for our meeting, by giving them the alter- 
native of seeing me then, or not atall ; and I can only account for it by an m- 
difference as to the issue, when I perceived the lukewarmness of my reception 














| Price, if he did not understand my apathy, must have thought me a vile impostor 


Cooper, on conducting me through the intricacies of the scenery, said, ‘I am 
afraid you will not find your way out.’ ‘Oh,’ I replied, ‘the only difficulty 
here is to find the way in." An acote friend ever advised against my going to 
London until my services were wanted ; and, perhaps, had I delayed, advan- 
tageous terms might have been made, for my reputatiun evidently gained me the 
interview with Price at my own time ; when (on the authority of my agent) many 
actors, with powerful recommendations, had waited for months, and were sti 
waiting to get speech with him. On the whole, I rejuice I wae not wanted.” 
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The volume, altogether, is a fair epitome of the stage and its followers in | 
spirit and in circumstance ; and will well repay in amusement the time necessary 


for its perusal 
TERMAGANCY. 


A man of fashion can make up bis mind to be called a libertine, a spendthrift, 
2 gambler—any thing but a coward. 
aspersion of being a flirt, a coquette, extravagant, or dissipated ; but woe to the 
discerning wretch who presumes to discover, and to whisper—that her Ladyship 
isa scold! A scold is, in fact, a vulgar, ridiculous creature, characterized by a 
red nose and an untuneable voice; meagre, graceless, aud unloveable,—or, to 
crown the anathema of fashion ia one word—a woman de irés mauvais ton. It 
is, therefore, most essential to every fair ove labouring under the consciousness 
of termagancy, to clothe the cloven foot in a slipper of the choicest satin, and to 
attune the shrill accent by a systen of polite solfeggio. The scold of modern 
times is consequently no Zantippe; but rather to be detected by the artiticial 
softness of her demeanour, and the feline ve!vetude of paw under which the 
sharpness of her talons lies concealed. On entering the mansion of the scold, 


} 


A woman of fashion can put up with the | 


you read her character in the noiseless step and constrained attitude of her do- | 


mestics; in the sneaking air of her husband; the unnatural! tranquillity of ber 
children. But the fair authoress of al! these mischiefs welcomes you with her 
choicest smiles—a mirror of universal love and gentleness. 

Easy is it in this world of seeming and surface to create to oneself a repu- 
tation. There is Lady Capstan, for instance ; the sweetest creature—a widow 
at eight and tweuty,—so young, so pretty, so graceful, so gracious; who would 
not cut his club and forswear his bachelorhood, to become the consoler of Lady 
Capstan! The Admiral, her late husband. was such a shocking monster ; nearly 
broke her heart, and drank himself to death at last Yes, actually died of brandy 
and water! What a catastrophe for the lord and master of the blue-eyed, 
flaxen-haired, satin-spoken Amelia ! 

Bat have acare! Beware how the glossy skin and shining spots of the leo- 
pardess beguile you into herden. The eyes of the creature are mild, and its 


fangs of the tiger, and the claws as the claws of the hyena. Poor Capstan was 
in fact driven from his fireside, by taunts and insults. His birth, parentage, and 
education, his professional predilections, gestures, dialect, afforded an incessant 


| hisown house to his particular friends 


theme to the pretty termagant, who had deluded him into raising her to the con- | 
dition of his wife. His fine frank heart was stung to the quick by her sarcasms; | 


his home was embittered by constant reviling. Scorning te retaliate, he fled 
from the society of personages to whom he knew himself shown up as a brute 
and a blackguard ; and took refuge with all or any who were ready to join in 
his vituperations against Fashion and ber heartless votaries. Fortunately, how- 
ever, bis mortifications soon made an end of him 
announced to the world a liver complaint, and Lady Capstan’s apothecary whis- 
pered from house to house that the Admiral, having lived too hard, would soon 
find it an easy matter to die: and die he did. The young widow has now only 
to enjoy the dear-bought fruit of bis professional labours ; and the dandies, who 
juxuriate in the old boy’s Madeira, and prance in the park beside the handsome 


| pared, and which he visited regularly once a week 


Lady Capstan's physician | 


chariot emblazoned with a vidual lozenge hearing his escutcheon, protest that | 


nothing could have been more horrible than to have sacrificed so mild and lovely 
a victim as Amelia to 4 great sea-monster like Capstan. 

Then there is Emily Fitzharding;—the sylph of Almack's,—the sprite of 
Devonshire House ;—sweet as one of Gunter’s pralines or Malibran's cadences ; 
—feminine as some Heathified heroine of the Book of Beauty! Emily is al! 
sensibility ;—weeps over ‘* Falkland,”"—subscribes to the Humane Calf-cart 


commemoration, all of whom have some notion of 
| Players, violincelloists, and double-bass players, excetient in their craft, con- 
, Stitate an acteal army; and what is best in this case is, that there will be no 


were. We have now certainly twenty chorus-singers to one at the tume of the 
panos and fortes Our violin 


occasion for putting them on the march with all their cumbrous baggage of in- 
strements. This expense, which has been so often encountered by public. | 
Spirited country gentlemen, at a ruinous hazard, would, at any time saved, have 
rendered the speculation of a festival in London sure of a profitable result 
he announcement of the royal patronage, and of the general plan, a¢ suggest- 
ed in our last Sunday's paper, promise the highest success. 
:, VIARD, THE CELEBRATED FRENCH COOK, 

This individual who, for upwards of half a century, has enjoyed a dis 
tinguished reputation among the Gastronomes of all Europe, died in Paris, a few 
Gays ago, at the age of 74. Viard was a cuisinicr of the very first class, at the 
time when the Empress Catharine made her celevrated journey tothe Crimea, 
and he accompanied the Czarina on that memorable occasion. Since that period 
his reputation has been established throughout Europe. He was afflicted with 
all the eaprices common to great men. He left Russia because he found the 
climate too cold, and the fogs of England caused him to decline the prizcely 
vffers made to him by George IV., in whose service he had lived for several 
years. During the reign of Bonaparte, Viard was head cook to Cambacéres, and 
he superintended the celebrated dinners given by the Arch-Chancellor of France, 
when he invited the Emperor 

The late Duke of Bridgewater, who died in Paris, a few years since, con 
sidered himself fortunate in securing the services of Viard, on the following 
terms: an annua! salary of 6,000 francs, a suite of apartments in the Duke's 
hotel, and 3,000 francs for coffee. Viard remained several years in the service 
of the Duke of Bridgewater, who, at his death, bequeathed to him a silver grid 
iron and frying-pan. These two costly culinary instruments were ornamented 
with the arms of the Duke, accompanied by the following device. “A. M. Viard, 
les estomacs reconnaissans.” After the death of the Duke of Bridgewater, M 


en. Viard retired from the occupation in which he had gained so much celebrity, 
attitudes have an air of most Grimalkin domesticity; but the fangs are as the 


and did not trouble himself with cookery, except when he gave a grand dinner at 
On these occasions, the gridiren and 
frying-pan were triumphautly displayed 

Viard published several works, in which his profound knowledge of the science 
of cookery is futy developed. He was engaged on one of a very useful kind, 
which his death prevented him from completing 

He was interred in the Cimetiére de !"Eest, ia.a tomb which he himself pre- 
He ordered in his will that | 
his coffin should be made sufficiently large to contain, together with his body, 
100 pounds of salt and a quantity of bran 


A Veteran's Ruse.—The following anecdote is running the rounds of the 
French papers :—A veteran officer, disabled by wounds received in the campaigns 
of Napoleon, feeling bimself entitled, by increasing infirmities, to a trifling aug 
mentation of his slender pension, presented himself, day after day, in the ante 
chamber of the War-office. memorial in hand, and was as often repulsed by the 
underlings of the office :—*' have to solicit his Excellency’s notice to this little 


memorial,”’ sufficed to close upon him the door of the cabinet. One morning, 


| having commenced his usual harangue, and been informed by the secretary in 


Institution,—is eloquent in behalf of the factory children,—and shudders when | 


the newspapers announce an insurrection in New Zealand. Emily cannot bear 


that people should be either sick or sorry ;—she shakes her head in graceful | 


sympathy on hearing that the children of some Almack's patroness have got the 
measles ;—turns up her soft hazel eyes in despair, because the Dauchess’s sweet 


little spaniel has heen bitten in the ear by a great vulgar butcher's dog ;—nor | 
could she get through her wing of a partridge at dinner, on the day the Court | 


Journal announced the bouleversement of her dear Lady Salisbury, by the toe. 
rather fantastic than light, of Lady Katherine Grimston. Who, who would sus- 
pect pretty Emily of being a scold! Who would suspect that the humour in 
which she comes down to breakfast regulates the happiness of her doting father 


and mother for the remainder of the day ;—that her young sister trembles in the | 


school-room, when Emily’s step is heard on the stairs ;—that the old house- 
keeper dares not approach her mistress's dressing-room till satisfied that Miss 
Emily is engaged elsewhere ;—or that the lady's maids spend half their wages 
in sal-volatile, to enable them to stand the brunt of her tantarumns' Who would 
suspect it? Assuredly not those who behold her seated in her boudoir with a 
bouquet of violets in her hand, tears in her eyes, and ** Ellen Wareham” open on 
the table before her ;—assuredly not those who hear her pleading so prettily to 
the old General at the Duchesse de Dino's ball, to be allowed to stay only onc 
half hour lounger ;—assuredly not those who see her walking through her father’s 


waiting that the minister was ** particularly engaged,”—the veteran, instead of 
hobbling away, as usual, on his wooden leg. —added, ‘In that case, as I have so 
long solicited an audience in vain, I consider myself justified in appropriating the 
money to my own use.""—** What money !"’ exclaimed the astonished secretary 
—* The treasure ! "— * What treasure t’—* A potof golden coins of the 
reign of the Emperor Hadrain, which I had the good fortune to dig up, some 
months ago, in the forest of Rainez, on the outskirts of which I reside.”—-" Come 
with me, come with me, my Sir,” cried the Sec.; and leading the way to the 
Blue Chamber, the veteran at length found himself in the long-wished presence 
of the Minister of War.—* What is this strange story of which my secretary has 
been telling me, of the discovery of a pot of gold medals?” 





enquired the great 


man, as soon as he could disengage his attention from the painphlet he was | 


perusing. —** A mere ruse de guerre, Sir, to enable an old soldier to obtain access 
to your Excellency’s presence ; I have the honour to solicit your attention to the 
trifling memorial which, &c. &c. &e"—The petition was read, and promptly 
attended to ;—it was considered injudicious to make an enemy of so adroit a 
diplomatist 

A shopkeeper in Paris has posted on his window the following notice; “The 
public are requested not to confound this shop with that of another charlatan who 
has established himself on the opposite side of the way.” 

An antiquated timepiece of complicated construction, and possessing a great 
variety of movements, is at present exhibited at 209 Regent-street, as u curious 
specimen of mechanical art. We know not whether this production, for which 
we are indebted to the skill of an Englishman of the 17th century, can be com 


; pared with the celebrated clocks of Lyons anc Strasburgh, but it certainly is a 


village on young Lord Watermouth's arm, talking so edifyingly of her poor, her | 


school, her pensioners, her aviary, her dumestic occupations, Sweet Emily !— 
what a pity that a clime so fair should be liable to the Sirocco! 

Does any one remember Harry Wroughton of the Coldstreams ? 
fine dashing fellow he was '—al! sunshine, al! good-humour 
but without a vice or a bad quality in the world, What can have become of 
him? “ Become of him?—You may meet poor Harry any day, slouching on a 
broken-down hack, along the by-roads between Hampstead and the Regent's 
Park.” —** But he is never at the Club !"—* C/unb ?—I should think not! He 
is married !’’—* Married ?”-—** To a very sensible woman, of a moat domestic 
turn of mind, who has compelled him to commit the social suicide of taking his 
name out of all his Clabs.”"—* Quite right. What has a man who is married to 


What a 
A little wild or so, 


a charming woman to do at Clubs ?’—* Mrs. Wroughton’s notion exactly !"— | 


“T shouldlike to see Harry again I wil! call on him to-morrow.”—* You won't 
find him. He is so devilishly happy at hume, that, rain or shine, he is always 
out. Meet him, and you wil! not know him. Quite an altered man. In short, 
he wants nothing but an umbrella under his arm and a pair of kerseymere 
gaiters, to be the very model of Jerry Sneakhood.”—* But what can have 
wrought so great a change ?’—* Ask him: but no! he dare not tell you 


| passage 


wonder in its way. In Clarke's “ Travels in Scandinavia,” an account is given 
of a clock at Lubeck, so constructed as to answer astronomical purposes, rep- 


resenting the places of the sun and moon in the ecliptic, the moon's age, a per- | 


petual almanac, with many other contrivances. There is also a clock of the 
same kind at Mentz. The above description applies equally wel! to the subject 
of the notice, which is a very ingenious work of art, and worth inspection 

The Emperor of Russia has lately presented to the Prince of Orange the 
Russian grenadier regiment Kiewsche, which will henceforth bear the name of 
the Prince 

The passage of St. Bernard presents at this moment great danger, on account 
of the enormous quantity of snow that has fallen. Formidable avalanches 
threaten every moment to entomb the travellers. Three persons lately arrived 
at the Hospice with their hands and feet frozen, but they recovered in conse- 
quence of the great care bestowed upon ther at that refuge 

A private letter recently received from Constantinople contains the following 
* The Turks are rapidly conforming to the habits of other nations 


| They are now so far humanized as to admit into their Mosques the painters and 


rod is over him ; and he wil! swear that he is married to the most charming of | 


women, and that he is the happiest of husbands. There lives not the man bold 
enough to admit that he is the slave of a Termacanr. 
—_——_ 


Police. 


Queen-square. —Frutts of St Simontsm.—On Monday a young female, named 
Jemima Celia Hunt, who chattered considerably before she was taken into the office 
on the St. Simonian doctrines, was charged with interrupting the congregation 
at St. Margaret’s vburch on the previous day. Jemima, it appeared, entered 
the church during the time of divine sevice, and commenced ogling and smiling 
at several young men in a very ludicrous manner, which attracted the attention 
of the congregation. Her conduct was so extraordinary that the churchwardens 
ordered the beadle to turn her out; but she said she had come to get a partner 
for life, and declared that she would not stir until she was provided with a hus- 
band. In vain the beadle endeavoured to persuade her to go, but she maintain- 
ed her post, and she was at last taken out by force. The magistrate was 
informed that the parish officers did not wish to press the charge, and she was 
accordingly dismissed. 


‘. ‘ | 
Marteoroucu-street.—Ceremonious Assault —James Cahill, footman, and | a 
|} was mentioned at the sale, and I have it somewhere written down 


The com- | Should like to know his name.’ 


Mary Higgins, cook, in the service of Lady Clanmorris, were charged with 
having jointly assaulted Mr. Susan Taylor, nurse to her ladyship 
plainant was hired by her ladyship to attend on her during ber accouchement ; 
and, at the expiration of the usual time, the complainant, who had contrived to 
make herself very much disliked by the defendants, prepared to quit the house 
It was proved that, when the complainant was about to leave, the male defendant 
accompanied her to the door, ringing a bell, and the female defendant followed 
her with a couple of candles, waving them as if in triumph at her exit 


assault complained of. The defendants stated some matters which, they said, 
caused them to take a dislike to the complainant, and to make the display of 
their joy at her quitting the house which they had done. ‘They were both order- 
ed to find bail 


oe 
Summary. 


MUSIC AND MUSICIANS 
The projected Musical Festival in Westminster Abbey 
Whether or not we owe to Sir George Sinart the thanks of the musical pub- 


long since become hopeless; whether the scheme of the London Festival 
originate with him, or not, certain we are, that there is no one to whose activity, 
perseverance, and prudence. the successful cow pletiun of so laberious an under- 
taking might be more safely confided. As may be conceived, this topic is at 
present all-engrossing in the musical world. Imagination is already busy in 
anticipating a revival of the ancient glories of the Haudelian Commemoration, 
but the meeting of next June will disappoint us very considerably if it du not 
prove something better than arereal What our venerable ancestors and Dr. 
Burney enjoyed was to ‘hem very good—but it behoves us to show that forty or 
Ofty years have not been marching over our heads without our gaining some 
improvements, practical and theoretical, in music, and some new and more per- 
feet standard of perfection in that art Our frequent intercourse with Germany 


for the last ten years has set us at least balf a century in advance of what we 


Th | architects who visit this city, to sketch views of the Bosphorus 
| 


I lately saw 
some artists sketching in the Mosque of St. Sophia, which, a short time ago, had 
any christian dared to enter, he would have been massacred on coming out. A 


| few days ago, the Sultan gave a grand dinner to the members of the corps 


| diplomatique now in Constantinople 


The banquet was cooked and served a la 


| Francatse, and the entertainment was followed by fireworks, rope-dancing, &c 


When | 
! 
she got outside the duor she was pushed violently down, which constituted the | 


A Foreign Journal relates the following curious stury ; ‘* Some years ago the 
Captain of a Corsair carried off the wife of a poor wood-cutter, residing in the 
neighbourhvod of Messina. After detaining her for several months on board 
hia vessel, he landed her on an Island in the South Seas, wholly regardless of 
what might befal her. It happened that the woman was presented to the savage 
Monarch of the Island, who became enamoured of her. He made her his wife, 
placed her on the throne, and at his death, left her sole sovereign of his dominions. 


By a European vessel which recently touched at the Island, the poor wood-cutter | 
She sent him presents of such vast value, | 


has received intelligence of his wife 
that he will probably be one of the wealthiest private individuals in Sicily, until 
it shal! please Her Majesty, his august spouse, tv summon him to her court.” 


A New Old Master —At a broker's in the Blackfriar’s road there is a copy of 
a picture called the “‘ Merry Painter,”’—a jolly fellow laughing, with a wine | 


glass in his hand 
logue occurred 


An amateur stepped in to look at it, and the following dia- 
“Do you know who painted that’ “I can tell you, Sir; it 
* Well, | 
* Oh, he was a famous master, Sir. Now, | 
remember it—it is by Bon Virant!” 

Black Swans.—A gentieman from New Holland has recently brought home 
three of these beautiful birds ; they were brought alive to the London Docks, 
but unfortunately they were permitted to swim in the Docks, and the poor 
animals drinking the water, which was impregnated with copperas, all died the 
ensuing day. 

The beautiful collection of ancient Armour which has been just removed 


from Wakefield, Hants, to the Queen's Bazaar, Oxford-street, is now exhilit- | 


ing there ; it comprises some costly uriental weapons and ornaments, an un- 
doubted Greek bronze helinet, and of European helmets there is a most interest 
ing series, commencing with a visored bascinet of Richard Il. The swords are 


| uf every fashion, nation, and description that have been manufactured in the 
' last 400 years ; the fire arms are numerous and select, consisting of wheel-lock 


guns, dags, and pistols inlaid with gold, silver, mother-of-pearl, &e. There are 


also fine embossed helmets, shields and gorgets, with splendid suite complete for | 


man and hurse of the times of Henry VII. and VIII. Edward VI. Mary, Eliza- 
beth, James I. and Charles I. halberds, partizans, glaives, pikes, lances, maces, 


; - attle-aces, ising W anst 
lie for the first motion towards realizing a plan of which the most sanguine had | daggers, cross-bows, and battle-axes, of the most surprising workmanship 


—~—— 


NATURAL HISTORY. 
Gleanings in Naiural History. Second Series. By Edward Jesse, Esq 
don: Murray 

We have elsewhere adverted (o the fact, which strikes us as being worthy of 
remark ; that, in spite of the utilitarian and mercantile spirit of the age we live 
in, few books are received with such universal favour as those which treat of 
the appearance of nature. In proportion as trade is destroying the repose and 
beauty of our island with ite canals and rail-roads, those haunts which yet re- 
main to us undesecrated, are more frequently and more anxiously sought than 
| formerly. No old oak, be he situated in the most secluded corner of the king- 
dom, need now fear going to decay in neglected grandeur; and brooks may 
) laugh all the sweeter, for knowing that their windings between banksrichly mat- 


Lon- 


ted with water-flowers, are traced by curious, bat Oot ippertinent eyes. Lite. 
perhaps, of striking novelty remains to be discevered, but the contemplative 
man may observe, and compare, and note down, for a hundred, aye, a thousand 
years to come, and the secrets of nature will etill remain uneshausted. It ina 
good and holy thiog to turn from so much that is falee and feverish in literature, 
and “ what is doing in the woods and streams, and watch (as Mary Howi:t 
sings, 
When the little flower doth blew, 
And seasons come and eo 

We shall extract such passages from Mr 
any hew or Waportant fact 

Kooks.—* The rook is a friend to agriculturists, and no farmer, who considers 
his own interest will destroy arookery. Lonce kaew this dene. in compliance 
with the request of many farmers, who, two years afterwards, were desirous that 
it should be restored ; the wire-worms, coc kchaffer, grubs, and other destroctive 
insects, having greatly increased within that period. In order to be convinced 
that these birds are beneticial to the farmer, let him observe the same field in 
which his ploughman and his sower are at work He wiil see the former fol- 
lowed by a train of rooks, while the sower will be unattended, and bis gram 
remain untouched,” - 

The Migratory Halts of Eels —* So strong indeed is thew migratory dispe 
tion, that itis well known few things will prevent their progress, a» even at the 
locks at Teddington and Hampton the young eels have Leen seen vo ascend the 
large posts of the flood gates, in order to make their way when the gates have 
been shut longer than usual. Those which die, stick to the poste, others, 


Jesse's volume, as appeat to contain 


| which get a little higher, meet with the same fate, anti! at last a sufficient layer 


of them is formed to enable the rest to overcome the difheulty of the passage — 
A curious instance of the means which young eels will have recourse to, in order 
to perform their migrations, is annually proved in the neighbourhood of Bristol 
Near that city there is a large pond, iamediately adjoining which is a stream 
On the bank between these two waters a large tree grows, the branches of which 
hang inte the pond. By means of these tranches, the young eels ascend into 
the tree and from thence lot themselves drop into the stream below, thus migrat 
ing to far distant waters, where they increase in size, and become useful and 
beneficial to man. A fnend of mine who was a casual witness of this circom 
stance, informed me that the tree appeared to be quite alive with these little 
animals, The rapid and unseemly motion of the boughs, did not appear to im 
pede their progress.”’ 

Swallows.—** I have frequently noticed how apt swallows are to settle on the 
ground, in 4 row, Or perfect line I have no doubt but that many persone must 
have observed this, while they have been walking near the Serpentine River in 
Hyde Park, during a fine autumnal day. The birds, after hawking for flies 
upon the surface of the water, will all at once settle on the path which ex 
tends across the head of the river in so perfect a line, that ove looks at it 
with astonishment as the simultaneous act of the birds Thew fight is 
equally sudden and regular on the approach of an intruder | have aleo no 
ticed this regularity of line in young birds, while waiting for food from their 
parents,” 

A valuable paper has been contributed by Mr. Yarrell, but we consider that 
the’most interesting pages of this book, are those which contain some miscellanea, 
selected from the manuscripts of White, of Seluorne. There are few characters 
more delightful to contemplate, few lives more enviable, than the happy bealthy 
one of this excellent old man—bis book has become a classic; he bas made 
us acquainted with every turning and winding of Lie village, “that Anathoth, 
or place of responses and echues,” as be himself quaintly calle it; and the 
fragments from bis diary here published have a certain freshness of style, which 
leave the observations of more recent writers far behind, As we read, we 
could see the patriarchs! old man assisting “ Brother Thomas in his attempt to 
make a Fairy-ring,” or watching with a sagacious and emiling eye, the 
manewuvres of * Timothy,” his favourite tortoise 
jointed bits from his journal 

* Kept a young T'ern-ow!l in acage for some days, and fed it with bread and 
milk It was moping and mute by day, but, being a might bard, began to be alert 
as soon as it was dusk, often repeating a little hissing note Sent it back te the 
brakes among which it was firet found 

‘| sent a woman up the bill with a peck of beech-mast which she telle me 
she has seattered al! round the down amidet the bushes and brakes 


The following are a few dis 


where there 
were no beeches before. | also ordered Thomas to sow beech-mast in the 
| hedges all round Baker's Hill.” 
| “ The sweet peal of bells at Farnham, heard up the vale of a still evening 
is A pleasing circumstance belonging to this e:tuation, not only && Gecasoning 
agreeable associations in the mind, and remembrances of the days of my youth, 
| when I once resided in the town, but aleo by bringing to one’s recollection many 
| beautiful passages from the poets respecting this tunable and monly amusement, 
| for which this islaod is so remarkable.”’ 

** Heard’s well in 250 feet wo the bottom, Deep and tremendous as it is, Jobn 
Gillman, an idiot, fell to the bottom of it twice in one morning, and was taken 
out alive, and gurvived the strange accident for many years.’ 
| ‘A day or two before any House-martins had been observed, Thomas Hoar 
| distinctly heard pretty late one evening the twittering notes of those birds from 

under the eaves of my brew-house, between the ceiling and the thatch. Now 
| the quere is, whether those birds had harboured there the winter through, and 
| were just awakening from their slumbers, or whether they had only just taken 
| possession of that place unnoticed, and were lately arrived from some distant 
| district. If the former was the case, they went not far to seek fur an hyberna 
culum, since they nestle every year along the eaves of that buikling.” 
| Mr. Jesse has collected some anecdotes concerning the eagacity of dogs, of 
| which this is one :— 
| * A gentleman, residing in the neighbourhood of Blackheath, bad a favourite 
| dog who was his constant companion. He was an old bachelor, aud his sister 
| resided with him Before leaving his dising-room be was in the habit of lock- 
ing up his wine, and then threw the bunch of keys on the floor, which waa taken 
up by the dog, who followed bis master with the keys in hie mouth to join his 
sister in the drawing-room. ‘This practice was followed wll the old gentleman's 
death. The dog then appeared miserable, and in order to let bim follow his old 
custom, the wine was locked up as usual, and the heys thrown oo the floor. But 
neither then, or at any subsequent time, would the dog be induced to take them 
up. It was impossible for this poor animal to shew his love for hin deceased 
master in a more marked and affecting manner.” 
| Itis impossible to pass the account of a parret, which has been commun) 
| cated to the author by a lady. The bird, we are sure, must be uncanny, and we 
should have feared for the safety of herself and her mistress, had they been 
living two hundred years ago. instead of in thin age of disbelief — 
| Her laugh is quite extraordinary, and it is unpossible not to help joining in 
it oneself, more especially when in the midet of it she eres out ‘dou't make 
me laugh so, | shail die, J shail die.’ and thea continues laughing more violently 
jthanbefure * * * 

“The first time I ever heard Ler speak, was one day when I was talking to 
the maid at the bottom of the stairs, and heard what b then considered to be 4 
child cal! out ‘Payne,’ (the maid's name,) ‘1 am not well, I'm not well.’ and 
| on my saying, ‘ what is the matter with that child 1’ she replied, ‘itis only the 
parrot, she always does co when I leave her alone, to make me come back ;' and 
80 it proved, for on her going into the room the parrot stopped, and then began 
laughing quite in a jeermg way. * * * 

She sings just like a child, and | have more than once thought it was ® hu- 
man being ; and it is most ridiculous to hear het make what one should call a 
false note, and then say * Ob la,” and burst out laughing at herself, beginning 
| again in quite anotherkey, * * * One day I went imo the rooin where she 
| was, and said, to try her, ‘ Poll, where is Payne gone '' and to my astonishment, 
and almost diemay, she said * down stairs.’ ” 

An Elm Tree —" \t ie perhaps not generally known that one of the elm trees 
| standing near the entrance of the passage leading into Spring Gardens, wes 
| planted by the Duke of Gloucester, brother to Charles the First. As that up 
| fortunate monarch was walking with his geards from St, James's to Wohiteball, 
| on the tnorning of his execution, he turned to one of bis attendante and men- 


| tioned the circumstance, at the same time pointing out the tree.” 
—>—- 
DEATH OF ABERCROMBIE. 
From the Life of Sir John Moore ; just published 
The Life of Lacutenant-General Sir John Moore, K. B._ By hie Brother, James 
Carrick Moore. 2 vols. 8vo. Lopdon, 1834. Murray x 
Of the conflict where “the brave Abercrombie received his death-wound, 
e's journal is a most stirring pictore -— 
a ie 20th of March | was the general of the day; and after visiting all 
the advanced posts, remained with the left picket of the reserve anti) oq _ 
morning of the 2ist. The enemy had been perfectly quiet gous Oe night , 
| nothing bad been observed from them bat some rockets, mS a 
| mon for them to throw up. Conceiving every thing quiet, I le on te ; 
field-officer to retire his posts at daylight, and I rode towards the Bd 
similar orders to the other pickets as | went along When I reached the picket 
| of the guards, | heard a fire of musketry on the left; bot every thing = 
quiet on the right, and from the style of the firing. I suspected it was s ats 
alarm. * * * * 1 was trotting towards the left, when ® firing quan 
| from the pickets of the reserve; I immediately turned to my arty oat: 
Captain Sewell, and said, ‘This is the real attack ; let os gallup to t ~~ a 
I met, as I returned, all the pickets falling bach, and by the time I reac Se 
redoubt, in which the 28th regiment wee posted, I found it warmly oo 
| The day was not yet broken, and the darkness was made greater by the * 
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of the gone and smal! arms. 

made beforehand. I had agreed with General Oakes, that the redoubt, and the 
old ruin in front of the right of the army in which I had posted the 28th and 
58th regiments, must be supported, and was the ground for the reserve to fight 
upon. In fact, if those posts were carried by the enemy, it would have been 
impossible for our army to remain in their position 
for the troops to stand to their arms an hour before daylight, and fortunately 
they had fallen in before the attack hadcommenced. * * * * [Other dis- 
positions are described.] We could feel the effects of the enemy's fire, but it 
was impossible as yet to see what he was about; his droms were beating the 
charge, and they were with their voices encouraging one another to advance 
My horse was shot in the face, and became so unmanageable, that | was obliged 
to dismount 
the redoubt, received a shot in the neck, which knocked him down. He said he 
was killed, and I thought so; he, however, recovered a little, and was put upon 
his horse. About this time the left wing of the 42d arrived on the left 
person told me at that moment, that a column of French bad turned ourleft. I 
thought that in the dark they had mistaken the 42d for the French, and said so 
I could distinguish them forming exactly where I had ordered them 
nel Paget, who had not yet retired, rode up to me, and said, ‘1 assure yoo the 
French have turned us, and are moving towards the roins’ | looked to where 
he pointed, and accordingly saw a battalion of French in column, completely in 
our rear. 
dered them to face to the right about, and shewed them the French completely in 
their power. ‘They drove them into the ruins, and not a man of these Freneb 
escaped being killed, wounded, or taken. The instant this was done, J led the 
regiment back to the flank of the redoubt ; we met another column of the French, 
which had also penetrated 
leg. At this time I met Sir Ralph, and told hirn what had passed at the ruins 
The 42d and part of the 28th drove this other column: bet, pursuing too far, 
got into disorder, and wete attacked suddenly by cavalry. I had difficulty, from 
the wound in my leg, in walking, and Major Honeyman lent me his horse The 
French cavalry were completely amongst us: but our men, though in disorder, 
rallied, and brought down with their fire so many men and horses, that the rest 
were glad to get off ‘The great object of the French was to gain the redoubt , 
ours to defend it. We could now see pretty wel! about us. They made another 
effort with a line of infantry to attack the redoubt in front and on both flanks 
The 58th regiment, in the rvins, allowed them to approach within sixty yards, 
and then gave their fire so effectually as to knock down a great number of them , 
the rest went off. Upon the left the 42d and 28th repulsed what was in their 


front, but were again charged by a large body of cavalry, who penetrated, got | 


into the redoubt, and behind us. Sir Ralph was actually taken by a French dra- 
goon, but a soldier of the 42d shot the man I was obliged to put spurs to my 
horee to get clear, and | galloped to the ruins, to bring up some of the troops 
from thence, which I knew were formed, and in good order, The 28th regiment, 
who were lining the parapet of the redoubt, without quitting their posts turned 
round and killed the dragoons who had penetrated there. The 42d regiment, 


theugh broken, were individually fighting; and I ordered the flank companies of 
the 40th from the ruins, to pour in a couple of volleys, though at the risk of 


hurting some of our own people. ‘The field was instantly covered with men 
and horses ; horses galloping without riders; in short, the cavalry were de- 
stroyed. Every attack the French had made had been repulsed with slaughter 
In the dark, some confusion wes unavoidable ; but our men, whenever the 
French appeared, had gone boldly up to them ; even the cavalry breaking in had 
not dismayed them. As the day broke. the foreign brigade, under Brigadier- 


General Stuz:t, came from the second line to our support ; shared in the latter 
Our cartridges were expended, and 
our guns, for want of ammunition, had not fired for some time. Daylight enabled 
us to get our men into order, and asthe enemy's artillery was galling us, I got 
We were for an hour 
without a cartridge; the enemy during the time were pounding us with shot and 
shells, and distant musketry. Our artillery could vot return a shot, and had their 
infantry agein advanced, we must have repelled them with the bayonet. Our 
fellows would have done it—I never saw men more determined to do their duty ; 
but the French had suffered so severely, that they could not get their men to 
They continued in our front, anti! ammunition for our 
The great effort of the 
French was against our right, opposite to the reserve ; another column had also | 
attacked the guards, who were upon the left of the reserve, it was repulsed 
Letters were found from 


part of the action, and behaved with spirit. 


as many men under the cover of the redoubt as I could 


make another attempt 


gune was brought up. They then very soon retreated 


with loss. The rest of the army was not engaged. 


The general orders were | 


Colonel Paget, whilst 1 was speaking to bim on the platform of 
Some | 


But Colo- | 


The right wing of the 42d arrived at this instant; Iran to them, or- | 


We attacked them, and I received a shot in my | 





of the matter. To this proposal Sir John said, that he had beard nothing from 

any individaal connected with government since he left England; and as no 
| Opening had been made by the ministers, he could not, with propriety, enter 
upon the subject with them. He had been aware uf the consequence of speak- 
ing as he had dune toa minister ; and could not, for the sake of obtaining any 
| situation, make a sulmission, or anything that tended to it, which he thought 
| Unbecoming But if Sir Arthur interested bimself sufficiently about him, he 

might communicate this conversation to Lord Castlereagh ; and state that he 
| had expressed his sentiments candidly, and bad co ill will whatever to Lord 
| Castlereagh, or to any member of the administration ‘They had been wanting 
to him, which he had told thenmi, and there with him the business ended. As 
it was naturally Sir John's wish, that any impression which hindered his being 
employed should be removed, be added, that he should be obliged to Sir Arthur 
Wellesley, or any other friend, who would be kind enough to do it. 
singular conversation, Sir Arthur seemed fully impressed with the opinion, that 
Sir John had been mistaken, by considering what was merely omission ard for- 
getfolness to be an intended neglect. He was anxious to be empowered to make 
a greater advance to the minister than Moore thought he could in honour make ; 
but promised to say no more than he was authorised. Sir Arthur sailed next 
day for England, and left upon Sir John Moore's mind the impression of an exalt- 
| ed character” 

Sir John Moore was soon after named to the command of the combined army, 
whose important object it was to march into Spain, and co-operate with that 
| noble country in expelling its ruthless invaders. All the movements and ac- 

tions which followed have been so largely discussed and so minutely sifted 
| (some of themthe more as they were made party questions), that, as we have 
already passed over the very interesting accounte of the Sicilian and Swedish 
expeditions, we shal! leave them unnoticed, except to say, that the author cen- 
sures Mr. Frere for advising the advacce upon Madrid ; and treats General Mor- 


} 


y arrangement in case of an attack had been | expressed himecif as he did—that at any rate he bad forgot, and thought no more 


that subject, it was a system perfectly new tous, and had been entirely unknown 
to the Constitotion of this Colony, as well as to that of the ancient Colonia) 
system, and which has been but recently introduced by an Act of Parliament 
into any of the Colonies. We therefore most humbly crave leave again to ap- 
proach your Majesty, and to offer for your royal and benevolent consideration 
some additional reasons and observations in elncidation and support of our claim, 
that the members of the two Councils should respectively rank and succeed ™ 
the Admmistration of the Government according to the seniority of their a- 
pointinents, as has heretofore from the time of the establishment of Colonia! : 
vernment in North America been accustomed. 

** That the Council appointed by your late Roya! Father of glorious and 
revered memory, upon the erection of this Country into a separate and isting: 


Go. 


| Government, have invariably from that time performed, and do still continue to 
| perform all acts of Legislation in as full and ample a manner here as the House 


In this | 


of Lords have done in England, conducting al! ovr proceedings and keeping our 
Journals strictly conformable to those of their Lordships, and have always heen 


| considered in the Colony, as wel! by the people at large, as by the Howse of 
| Assembly, to stand in strict analogy in those respects with their Lordships : Nor 


do we think that your Majesty's Letters Patent of the 3d of December, fo, 
dividing the Council, did in any manner impugn, alter or diminish the powers oy 
duties of the Members of the Legislative Council! conferred upon them by your 
late Royal Father ; but that the Council then established, constituted an efficient 
independent and permanent Branch, or part of the Constitution of the Colony, 
and which could not be changed or altered, but by an Act of this Legislature, by 
and with the consent of Your Majesty, although its Members have been, ang 
atill continue to be appoimted during pleasure: and we take leave humbly to 


| submit for your Majesty's favourable consideration, whether their being appointed 


la as a traitor, and M. Charmilly as a spy in the pay of Bonaparte, who had suc- | : 
pid Ad my . | tive Council, and confine ourselves briefly to recapitulate, that, as we have not 


| been able to find that the members of such a Council are recognized in the table 


ceeded in deceiving our minister, though he could not misléad our commander 


—~_— 
DOM PEDRO. 
} From the London Morning Herald. 

The attack which Dom Pedro and bis Ministers have made upon the privileges 
| of the Peers of Portugal—adherents to bis daughter's cause, and some of them 
| sufferers by their former exertions to obtain her rights—is attempted to be jus- 
| tified by one of our Portuguese Correspondents, as our readers must be aware, 
from a Lisbon letter which appeared in our paper the other day. 


in Lisbon, and to excite doubts about his having any veneration or regard for 

| chartered rights, or for any laws but those emanating from his own absolute will, 
while his daughter's crownis hardly firm upon her head, and the power of her 

| Government extends no farther than the territory in the immediate occupation 
of her armies. His own conduct it was, and that of the miserable set of po- 
| litical parasites called Ministers, by whoin he is surrounded, which furnished the 
| materiel for the letter of Count Taipa, out of which the whole affair has arisen 
But it is insinuated by our Correspondent that the Duke of Palmelia, the 

| avowed opponent of the present Ministry, has put forward the Count Taipa to 
| effect the ruin of the Administration which he is desirous of supplanting. Now 
| we say thatif Palmella be desirous of supplanting the wretched set of Pedroite 
| Ministers who now rule affairs in Portugal, it is not an ambition of which an 
Englishman ought to complain, for Palmelia is the friend of English connections, 

| and the present Ministry of the Duke of Braganza, who is ostentativusly called 
bis ‘* Imperial Majesty,” are the bitter enemies of England, as they have abun- 

| dantly proved by their publications in the Chronica, and other papers under their 
| influence, which include all the journals that are published in Lisbon and Oporto. 
Every one of these journals has, since the capture of Lisbon, attacked the po- 
litical and commercial connection of England and Portugal in no measured 
| terms. ‘They have ascribed al! the evils of Portugal to her alliances with Eng- 
| land. They have reealled the memury of the Marquess de Pombal, the 
| implacable enemy of English connection, as that of the greatest statesman that 
Portugal ever produced. This too, be it observed, when the Pedroites are enjey- 
| ing the first fruits of a victory obtained by British skiil and valour ; for, if it had 
| not been for the brilliant achievement of Napier and his brave seamen, by which 
| the Miguelite fleet was annihilated at a blow, it is oot likely that the long train 
of blunders which Dom Pedro committed from the period of his landing at 
| Oporto up to that time would ever have been retrieved—inost certainly Lisbou 
would not have fallen intohis hands, and his political parasites must have looked 


Menow to a general officer, by which it appears that the whole (disposable) 

French force in Egypt had been eo: eenirated for this attack. Menou, as weil | English connection, to which they owe every foot of ground which they now 

as all his army, bad been quite confident of success 5 the prisoners say their | possess in the Portuguese territory. 

numbers were from twelve to fourteen thousand. They add, that they bad | 

never been fought till now; that the actions in Italy were nothing compared to | — 
| 


| for some other position on which to plant their newspaper-hatteries against 


those since we landed. Our loss is not yet ascertained ; [ hope it will not be THE NAVY AND THE PENSION LIST. 
found to exceed seven or eight hundred; that of the French must be, I think, | Times—It must be gratifying to the cuuntry to reflect, that since the present 
from two to three thousand. I never saw a field so strewed with dead. Our | ministry came into office, and since the accession of Sir James Graham to the 
effective furce was not more than ten thousand. Sir Ralph received a shot in | Admiralty, the naval expenditure only has been reduced by no less a sum than 
the thigh, but remained in the field until the action was over, and was then con- | £1,200,000 per annum. Considering the unsettled state of the est of Europe, 
veyed to the Foudroyant. Amongst the last shots which were fired, a ball | itis not surprising that the House of Commons should receive with symptoms 
killed the horse Major Honeyman had lent me. ‘The wound in my leg. which I | of more than ordinary coldness the perverse absurdities of the Hon. Member for 
received in the beginning of the action, had become painful and stiff towards | Middlesex, who seems resolved to make the highest exertion of wholesome 
nine o'clock, when the affair ended * ° ° « Sir Ralph had | economy on the part of any Minister of the crown a thankless and humiliating 
always been accused of exposing his person too much ; | never knew him carry | duty. On Morday evening the House took care to show that it did not partake 
this so far asin this action. When it was so dark that I could scarcely distin- | the shallowness or improvidence of what that Hon. Gentleman mistook for a sys- 
guish, | saw him close in the rear of the 42d regiment, without any of his | tem of “ frogality.” We have often said that it is the reverse of “ frugal” to 
family. He was afterwards joined by General Hope. Whenthe French cavalry | pinch the public service in any of its essential departments. It is not economy, 
charged us the second time, and our men were disordered, I called and waved | but flagrant waste and folly, to reduce the navy or army so low as to encourage 
with my hand to him to retire, but he was instantly surrounded by the hussars. | foreign powers in their schemes of encroachment, and in their manifestations of 
He received a cut from a sabre in the breast, which pierced through bis clothes, | contempt fur England, until by dint of outrage she may be compelled to raise on 
but only grazed the flesh. He must have been taken or killed, if a soldier had | a sudden—thoat is, at tenfold cost—the establishment of both these necessary 
not shot the hussar, . . ° | arms; and to ron the risk of frequent failure in the beginning of a war, as oc- 
“ Sir Ralph was a truly upright, honourable, and judicious man; his great) curred in 1793; and afterwards, from committing the interests and honour of 
sagacity, which had been pointed all his life to military matters, made him an | the country to the hands of incapable defenders 
excellent officer. The disndvantage he laboured under was being extremely for man, is always the most economical, and the most timely and systematic 
short-sighted. He, therefore, stood in need of good executive generals under | preparations are ever the most to be confided in. ‘So show what may be ex- 
him. It was impossible, khowing him as I did, not to have the greatest respect | pected from a man of an understanding like Mr. Joseph Hume, only imagine his 
and friendship for him. He had ever treated me with marked kindness. The | arguing (as we collect from Sir James Graham's reply), that a great portion of 
only consolation I feel is, that his death has been nearly that which he himself | the present navy might be dispensed with, because with our present dock yards 
wished ; and his country, grateful to his memory, will hand down his name to | we might build the whole of it, or nearly so, in about six years! He was pro- 
posterity with the admiration it deserves.” } perly answered by Sir James Grahain, who asked him, “ But what, suppose we 
This conclusion is truly affecting, and was but the picture of his own heart's | should want a powerful navy before the end of six days!” Joseph may be penoy- 
desire, and prophetic of its glorious and total accomplishment. We must, how- | wise, but he is anything but a statesman. 





The most efficient force, man 


So, with regard to the promotion of 


As to policy, this is not the time for Dom Pedro te provoke civil dissension | 


for life, would not be more conducive to your Majesty's interest, and that of the 
country, by raising them in the estimation of the public, and thereby promoting 
their usefulness and efficiency 

* We absthin from making any additional observations respecting the Execy. 


of precedence in England, or in that which has been adopted for the Colonies ; 
and as it appears to bear so slight a resemblance to your Majesty's Cabinet, 
either in extensiveness or importance of its deties, we therefore humbly cop. 
ceive that it cannot he entitled to a relative corresponding rank in this Colony 

** We, in all humility, beg leave respectfully to represent, that the forming of 
this Council, by breaking up by Letters Patent the old Council which was con- 
stituted in the same manner and with the same powers, conformable to al! Co. 
lonial Couneils which bad been instituted from the first establishment of Colo. 
nial Governments in North America, was altogether uncalled for by any repre- 
sentation or complaint from this country against it; and it could not fail to ex- 
cite feelings of great concern in the Members of the old Council, to observe on 
the establishment of this new one, that a junior Councillor was selected and 
placed at its head with the intention of giving him not only rank above his 
seniors, but also of investing him with the power of administering the Govern- 
ment in case of a vacancy; thus depriving them of the honourable distinction 


| and reward which, from their zealous and faithful services to your Majesty, they 


had conceived themselves entitled to expect 
“We, therefore, humbly beg leave to lay the above brief statement before 


| your Majesty, and to pray that you will be graciously pleased to take the same 


into your paternal and favonrable consideration, and to allow the members of the 


| two Councils respectively, to rank and succeed to the administration of Govern- 


ever, as next in order, select a remarkable account cf Moore's intercourse with | officers. Would any sane man presume that superannuated and broken-down | 


the immortal Wellington, after the victory of Vimiera and convention of Cintya | captains, of more than sixty years of age, are those to whom the command of 
We have only to premise, that in the appointment of the former to proceed to | our ships ought to be intrusted, on the breaking out of a war, which must be 
the Peninsula with the force he had browght back trom Sweden, there had occur- | the case if they received no reinforcement to their numbers from the ranks of 
red some circumstances which he felt highly derogatory to his station in the | younger and more vigorous men! ‘The difference of the half-pay list at 
army. [nthe action and the subsequent treaty Sir John Moore had no share ; | present, and the amount of it in the year 1792, arises from the enormous nom- 
“he joined the army immediately afterwards, and wrote in his journal a brief | ber of officers emploved in the course of the Jast war, and the extensive reduc- 
description of the action at Vimiera, adding, that Sir Arthur Wellesley's views | tion at the peace. There is no sense in vague and general murmurs, without 
were certainly right,” and he subsequently expresses thes opinion—* Sir Arthur | coming to chapter and verse 

seems tu have conducted his operations with great ability, and they have been 
crowned with success.’ It is a pity, that when su much had been thrown into his 
hands, he had not been allowed to complete the work Moore was 80 strongly 
impressed with this sentiment, that he made the following declaration to Sir 


Morning Herald.—We are not at all surprised, but on the contrary, greatly 
gratified, at the smallness of the minority (20) which voted with Mr. Hume on 
tis motion to reduce the naval establishment. Unless Mr. Hume, like some 
Hew Dalrymple, in the presence of Sir Arthur Wellesley: * If hostilities re- oa public men whom we could name, is too much wedded to his own opinions 
commence, Sir Arthur Wellesley has already done so much, that I think it but on And og pr Se eeaeee Pea Den mains Se Seis S88 Se oor? 
fair he should have the command of whatever is brilliant in the finishing. | eg osm eck —S hy eho yer - poses _ Oo “oo 
waive all pretensions as senior, for I eonsider this as his expedition. He or gl - ‘feat poms peer | qomens ng per the whole — of pub Cee I -_ 
to have the command of whatever is detached For my part, I wish I could en one >. “ is not the sort of economy which the pongre in general wish 
withdraw myself altogether; but I shall aid as far as | can for the guod of the = see practiced Ss east of vel stevg aeas of expenditere which they would 
service, without interfering with Sir Arther, end tske any part thet ie allutted { yon ae ly coration, while the great evil of the pension list remains 
me.’ . . . unexamined, unmodified and unredressed. Certain we are that while, on the 

* While Sir Hew Dalrymple continued undecided how to act, Muore received °°" hand, the public ane no wish to ba deserving objects deprived of their 
@ letter from Sir Arther Wellesley, expressing ‘a desire to converse with him rewar 1, it has, on the other, no other than feelings of disgust when it hears of 
on the subject of some discussion which be understood had passed between Sur plans for lessening the great arm of our national strength, while these free- 


’ one holds, these vested interests i orrupt ; acit! . | 
Jobo and his majesty’s ministers, previous to bis comi g to this country This | °°! € sted interests in corruption and abuse. are tacitly passed by, as 


Sir Arthur regretted, as he feared it might prevent Sir John from being employ- unapproachable Nor can those feelings of disgust suffer any diminution when 
ed in the manner he merited. That a change in the command was quite neces 
sary, and the army and the country naturally looked to him’ Sir Juhn, who pra 7 ' 
had little previvus acquaintance with Sir Arthur Wellesley, was moch surprised | - = ry merits or prete noione, remain untouched of dis 
atthe receipt of this letter; he answered, that he would be happy to see Sir a of courage is not what the country expects from a reformed Parliament ora 
Arthur. who called upon him the same day. A confidential conversation took | "OT MMIstry | Hor Is it one whit better prepared to hear the leader of econumy 
place respecting what had occurred between Lord Castlereagh and Sir Jobn asking for a reduction in the navy while the pension list remains untouched and 
oore, which had been communicated to Sir Arthur from England. Sir Jobn vpon the full war establishment. 
frankly told him his feelings on the treatment he had received—that he had —~>——- 
thought it incombent on bim 10 express them—-and that, having done all he) NP Ww BRUNSWICK---THE LEGISLATIVE 
thougiit becoming, he felt no more upon the subject. Sir Arthur said, that he| ‘ » LEGISL 4 
did not see how Sir John could be employed in iny important command, onless| “ To the King's Most Excellent Majesty 
some explanation took place. He was certaim (Lat it had not been the intention * The humble and dutiful Address of His Majesty's Legislative Council of 
of Ministers to behave unkindly to him, ae be bad often heard them express their the Province of New Brunswick, in General Assembly convened 


ing about official reductions, while many of these lazy leviathans, without the 
Such want of discrimination 


COUNCIL. 


respect good-will, Lord Castlereagh, he added. was cold and cautions ; and ** May it please Your Majesty— 

there migh! have been an awkwardness in e:nploying Sir Jobn in command, after “ We have had the honour to receive, by Message from His Excellency the 
what ba’ ssed in Sweden, until some explanation had taken place with that) Lieutenant-Governor. the Dx spatch of your Majesty's Secretary for the Colonies, 
court ; and (his might have been mistaken for offence Sir Arthur wished to be , 


in auswer to our A sto your Majesty respecting the relative rank of the 
empowered tO CXpress tu the ministers, that if nothing had been intended by | President and Men 


. of the Legislative Counc 
them to disp!ease Sir John. he was sorry at having been deceived, and of having Covunci 


, and those of the Executive 


ment according to the seniority of their appointments, as has been accustomed 
from the time of the establishment of Colonial Governments in North America, 
and also to pray that your Majesty will be graciously pleased to appvint the 
Members of the Legislative Council for life. And as in duty bound will ever 
pray.” (Signed) Joun Saunpers, President 

Legislative Couneil Chamber. 

a 
ST. GEORGE’S SOCIETY OF NEW YORK. 

The forty-eighth Anniversary of this benevolent Institution was celebrated at 
the City Hotel on Wednesday the 23d inst., by a splendid Dinner, got up in the 
best taste and with the most unsparing profusion on the part of the worthy pro- 
prietor of that Establishment, Mr. Jennings. 

Among the distinguished Guests who honoured the Society by their presence, 
we recognized David Hadden Esq., the President of ** The St. Andrews’ Socie- 
tv,’ James McBride Esq , the President of * The Society of the Friendly Sons 
of St. Patrick,” Philip Hone Esq.. the President of ** The German Society,” the 
Rev. Mr. Britton, His Honour the Mayor, H.B.M. Vice Consul, Capt. Gore, 
R.N., Mr. Fullerton, of Boston, &c 

An effective musical corps, consisting of Mr. Abm. Taylor, Mr. Hayter, Mr 
Rogers, Mr. Sheppard, Mr. Thornton, and other gentlemen, contributed highly 
to the enjoyment of a celebration which went off with complete aad rapturous 
eclat 

In the absence of the President, Thomas Dixon Esq., it devolved upon Joseph 
Fowler, Exq , the first Vice President, to take the Chair. On the termination 
of the Dinner, the Divine blessing was invoked by the Rev. Mr. Britton, and 
**Non nobis Domine” was then sung with solemn and beautiful effect by the musi- 
cal gentlemen present 

Joseph Fowler, Esq., then rose and addressed the Society as fu llows— 
Fellow Members and Gentlemen, 

Our first Standard Toast, you are well aware, is given in commemoration of 
a Day dear to all Englishmen, but doubly, trebly dear to those who are distant 
from their native land. 

Now I would ask my fellow-countrymen, while memory paints to each mental 
eye the beauties of that natal spot, so far to indulge in the pleasures of imagina- 
tion as, for this day at least, to suppose themselves wafted to that spot itself— 
let us, at least in fancy, tread old Albion's happy shores—for wancer as we may 
from those shores there can be, ] hope, but few Englishmen who are not ready 
to exclaim— 

** Where'er we go, whatever realms to see 

Our hearts untravelled turn, dear Isle, to thee.” 
The glowing emotions which I can trace upor every face in this assemblage 
satisfy me that the current of your feelings sets joyously and right for this 
occasion—and it were superfluous for the unworthy occupant of this Chair to 
sound any further note of preparation. He rejoices, however, to see that you have 
come attuned in the right place—(your hearts)—he is gratified at finding that 
the occasion has brought with it abundant incentives for its hearty, its effective, 
and its jovial celebration. 

And, thank Heaven, the Sons of St. George have hearts as ready to respond 
to the notes of sorrow as to the tones of mirth—that they are endowed with 
trembling capacities for pain as well as joy—that they have hearts full-fraught 
with sympathy, and filled with materials moulded from the sorrows and dis- 
tresses of those whom their Institution was formed to succor and relieve—and 
therefore that, e’en in the midst of mirth, they never can be unmindful of the 
high, the noble, the philanthropic purposes of St. George’s Society— 

We have new met, Fellow Members, to celebrate the forty-eighth Anniversary 
of our benevolent Institution. For nearly half a century, then, has it enjoyed 
the enviable “luxury of doing good.’’ Within that space of time, we may be 


|} emboldened to say, many a noble mind might have been overthrown by poverty 


they hear of poor clerks, with their families, being turned adrift to aid in bring- | 


and distress but for the timely succor derived from this and kindred Institutions 
— for experience tells us, that nothing so completely serves to demoralise aman 
as the certainty that he has lost the sympathy of his fellow men—it breaks the 
last tie that binds him to humanity and renders him reckless and irreclaimable 
And who can be presumptuous enough to suppose himself beyond the reach of vi- 
cissitudes ! None. We are all equaily liable to them. Misfortune is constantly 
in ambush—and stands ready, even in the very zenith of prosperity, to assail us. 

But, Gentlemen, I have trespassed too Jong on your indulgence, and I shall 
conclude by offering to every member of our Society my heartfelt congratula- 
tions, and by tendering to every individual present the hand of friendship and 
good-will 

Now then, let us shew that we are fired with the raptures of ‘‘the day,” and 
let me invite you one and all, in shouts of joy that shal] make the welkin ring, 0 
pledge yourselves, as | do, to the first Standard Toast,— 

1. The Day, and all who honour it —Band—Britons strike home 

2. The King.—Song and Chorus—God Save the King 
3. The Queen and Royal Family —Glee—Hail smiling morn 
The President of the United States.—Band—Presidevt’s march 
The British Constitution, the corner stone of Freedom.—Glee—Return 
blest days 

6. The Wooden Walls of Old England.—Song aud chorus—Rule Britaunia 

7. The Army.—Glee—How merrily we live 

8 His Majesty's Ministers —Glee—Generous friendship 

9. Our native land.—Duet—Oh Albion ! 

10. The land we live in —Band—Hail Columbia i 

11. Our benevolent contemporaries, the St. Andrews’ Society, the Society o! 
the Friendly Sons of St. Patrick, and the German Society, and their worthy 
representatives our guests.—Song—On Charity 

David Hadden, Esq , the President of the St. Andrew's Society rose and made 


4 
5. 


| a warm acknowledgment of this toast; and gave the fullowing sentiment— 


At the time when we had the honour of addressing your Majesty upon | 
' 


True benevolence— 
Its holy flame for ever burneth, 
From Heaven it came—to Heaven returneth— 

James McBride, Esq., the President of the St. Patrick's Society, then rose 
and responded in the most cordial terms, offering to the Chair the following 
eloquent and appropriate toast— 

Old England—her ancient halls and castles—ber tales of “the merry gree® 
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the Novels of the late Wizard of the North 

Philip Hone, Esq., the President of the German Society, next rose to ad- 
dress the Chair, which he did to the following effect :— _ 

Mr. President, | beg leave to acknowledge for myself, and for the society 
«which I represent, the honour confirmed by your toast, and I rejoice in the op- 
portunity which is afforded me to congratulate this company on xvother return 
of the anniversary of the patron saint of Old England, and the auspicious state 
of things which enables Englishmen and Americans to unite in the bomls of 
good fellowship. with a confident truth that those bonds are in no danger of 
being severed. 

Jt was my intention to avail myself of the present, or some similar occasion, 
+o discharge in part « debt of gratitude for kindness and bospitaliry »stended to 
me by the citizens of Montreal, and if this occasion had occurred a few days 
earlier, the remarks [ am about to make would have been more in accordance 
with the jovial and cheerful feelings of this assemblage, but it is impossible 
to allude to the prosperous City of Montreal at this time. without a deep and 
solemn sense of her recent melancholy bereavement and a profound sym- 
nathy in the loss which she has sustained in the decease of one of her most dis | 
tinguished citizens. 

] should hesitate to mingle the accents of grief, with the sounds of hilarity : 
or to call upon you in the midst of your festivity to shed a tear for departed 
worth, did | wot know that both are equally characteristic of England with | 
whom the enjoyment of rational mirth is not inconsistent with the sensibility 
which prompts us “to weep with those who weep.” 

We have just received the melancholy tidings of the decease of Horatio 
Gates of Montreal, well known to many in this company, who like myself have | 
enyoved his friendship. and had frequent occasions to bear testimony to his private 
worth and public services 

Mr. Gates was a native of the United States, born in the state of Massa- 
chusetts ; he removed in early life to Montreal, where he soon became dis- 
tingoished as aneminent and prosperous merchant and a liberal and public- 
spirited citizen. He was at different times appuinted to offices of high trust 
and responsibility, and at the time of his death was a member of the Executive 
Council of the province. His zeal, activity, and enterprize rendering him a 
prominent man In the party which advocated, and promoted all measures of public 
improvement, it will not be considered invi€vouste place him in the first rank 
among the benefactors of his adopted country, and the deep expressions of re- | 
gret for his loss. and of respect tor his memory evinced by his fellow citizens, 
prove their acknowledgment of his claims to that distinction. 

As an American he never ceased to entertain an affection for his native land, 
and his countrymen derived important advantages from the facilities which his 
high mercantile station afforded thei in their intercourse with Canada, and will 
ong remember with gratitude his liberality and hospitality. 

Trusting that this very imperfect tribute to the memory of a lamented friend 
may be kindly received as a substitute for the remarks which I had intended to 
make, I beg leave wo propose the following toast, 

The City of Montreal. We sympathise deeply in the loss of one of her 
most useful and estimable citizens. 

12. The Mayor, and the City of New York. 

In acknowledment of this toast, bis Honor the Mayor rose and said :— 

Mr. President and Gentlemen 

The sentiment now proposed by the Chair,—the very flattering manner in 
which it has been received by the company,—the very kind and hospitable re- 
ception [ have heretofore enjuyed at the annual festival of this Society, the per 
sonal friendship and mutual esteem existing between myself and many of the 
members uf this institution, altogether impress me with sentiments, which my 
poor votrained articulation has nu adequate power to express ;—permit me to 
say, Mr. President, in plain old fashioned English,—I thank you heartily 

I hope, Sir, from the allusion to myself, and the office which I have the honour 


to occupy, to that branch of your sentiment which so emphatically notices the | 


city. of which | have the happiness and the pride to be one of its inhabitants, 
acity, Sir, which ina commercial point of view, holds rauk second only to the 
greatest emporium of the world—a city destined by her unequalled national ad- 
vantages, to become the first ; and I beg leave to say a few wor's preparatory to 
a commercial toast, which I propose to offer. 

Whatever, Sir, may have been said by the non-commercial Chinese, or the 
roving ‘Tartar, of the blessings of agriculture and pastoral pursuits, and how 
ever they may have declaimed against navigation, trade, and commerce— 

Whatever sentiments may have been entertained or expressed by the exclu- 
sively landed gentlemen of any country, adverse to cominercial employments— 

Whatever deciaration may have been iaade by the eloquent, classical, and 
sarcastic M. P. beyond the Atlantic, or the no less eloquent and sarcastic M. C 
on this side of the water, of the dangers of commercial pursuits, and the vices 
of commercial men— 

And while I do most cheerfully concede to agriculture the honour of forming 
the grand basis of all other employments of civilized men—and while I do most 
willingly adinit, nay, more, Sir, while [ claim for the mechanic arts the right 
and the honour of sitting side by side in equal juxta-position with good old 
mother agriculture, I do at the same time boldly and stoutly claim for navigation 
and commerce the important position of constituting the strong band, which 
binds and holds the civilized world together. Commerce, Mr. President, forms 
the chain which links nation to nation; it is one of the great civilizers of the 
world.— 

Commerce seeks the materials for its action on every ocean, sea, is!and. coast, 
and continent of the globe. 

Navigation transports the useful inventions, the arts, the sciences, the mo 
de!s, the books, and the labour-saving machinery of each nation to every nation 

Commerce exchanges the commodities, the necessaries, and the comforts of | 
every clime with all climes 

Navigation carries and fetches the productions of the philosopher, the literati, 
and the novelist, from the e:lightened portions to the dark corners of the earth 

Navigation and commerce plant and sustain colonies; these in turn, by the 
immutable laws governing cause and effect, re-produce new materials for com- 
merece, open new channels, and create new forms and sources of trade. Thus, 
Sir, new nations are created, the human race multiplied, extended, and improved 
by this great branch of human industry. | 

Compare for a moment, Mr. President, the listless apathy, the uncouth man- 
ners, the base and grovelling morals, the squallid poverty of the non-commercial 
people of interior Asia or Africa ; with the active, vigorous, and manly manners 
and morals, the comfort, convenience, and abundance, of the people of 
commercial Europe and America, and I am sure that no reasonable mind can 
resist the conviction, that navigation and commerce are entitled to all that we 
claim for them. 

Mr. President, I must apologize for the introduction of matters so dry and un- 
tasteful, my habits of thought and action are unfiited for speech-making at a 
festive board 

Perpetual peace, amity, and commerce between Great Britain and the United 
States,—the first and second commercia! nations of the world 


13. The Right Hon. Sir Charles Richard Vaughan, and the Representatives 
of the British Government in this country —Glee—Ye Gentlemen of England. | 
14. The memory of the founders of our Society. May the motto they 
adopted for it be imbued and embalmed in every heart—* Let Mercy be our | 

boast, and Shame our only fear.” 
15. The Fair.—Glee—Here’s a health to all goed Lasses. 


VOLUNTEER TOASTS. 
By the Chair.—The Duke of Wellington, the hero of the Peninsula and of 
Waterloo Glee—The mighty Conqueror 
By Joseph Tarratt, Esq , acting 1st Vice President —May the friends of this 
Society and their zeal in its behalf ever keep pace with their opportunities of 
extending relief 
By the Treasurer, James Chesterman, Esq.—The worthy recipients of the 
harity of our Society. 
By the Secretary, James Blackstock, Esq—The most noble, the Marquess 
f Wellesley, Viceroy of Ireland. 
By the Assistant Secretary, Josh. Dixon, Esq —Old England 
ail, we ne'er shall look upon its like again 
By Wm. Cairns, jun Esq., Steward.—The glorious achievements of Trafal- 
gar and Waterloo 
By Edward F. Sanderson, Esq , Steward —Absent Members of the Society 
By Thomas Adams, Esq , Steward. —The Right Hon. E. G. Stanley 
By Henry Wreaks, Esq, Acting Steward.—The memory of the late Right 
Hon. George Canning 
By Joseph Green, Esq., Acting Steward.—The immortal memory of the 
Bard of Avon. 
By H B. M. Vice Consul.—The British Trade of the Port of New York 
By Capt. Gore, R. N—Our Trans-Atlantic Friends 
By James Fullerton, Esq —The memory of Sir Walter Scott 
By Dr. Bartilett.—Englishmen abroad—when they forget their Country, may 
God and their Country forget them 
By James M-Bride, Esq.—The Englishman's Fire-side —The nursery of vir- 
*, the sanctuary of domestic happiness—the hallowed spot where peace and 
mfort love to dwell 
By E. Sheppard, Esq —The Memory of Washington. 
= _ Glee—Peace to the souls of the Heros 
By M. Jones —The Duke of W ellington and the Army 


Take it all in 





wood ” and ballads of the ‘' olden time "—which have delighted ma~y of us in 
oar boyish days, and which have been ireshened in our memories in some of | the world, and the Lord Hign Chancetiur of England 


| the transitory cause that has given it birch 


| bears the name of a Priest of the same family 


| at Stratford-on-Avon, that of Columbus 


over | 


By Mr. John Knight —Henry Brougham.—The friend of Education al! 


: A deputation from the Society of Young Britons was introduced to, and cor- 
cially received by the Chair 

The Chairman of this deputation offered the following toast — 

The St. George's Society of New York —May their progress in this country 
secure comfort and happiness to every Briton And the commercial intercourse 
80 important to England and America rivet the chains of friendship which is 


now happily formed, and the ouly riv alsbip be, which can do each other the most 
good 








Exchange ai New York on London, 60 days, 4.4 4) per ¢ nt. prem, 
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We are without later arrivals from England, but from the state of the winds 


| the packets may be hourly expected 


We have before said, when spevking of the affairs of Portugal, that Dom 
Pedro's party was the anti-English party in that country We to-day extract 
an article from the Morning Herald, directly bearing upon this point, and 
making the precise deciarations that we ourselves have often made, It was the 
anti-English party that side with the French under Junot, Massena, and other 
leaders of Napoleon's armies—it was the anti-English party that drove Marshal 
Beresford and the other British officers from Portugal in 1820—and it is this 
same anti-English party that now supports Dom Pedro; yet Lord Grev, and the 
present British Ministers, with their fantastic notions of liberty, seek to estab 
lish a party which is not only obnoxious to the people of Portogal, but actually 


hostile to themselves and to British interests) Of course it 1s the policy of Pedro to 


| keep up the semblance of friendship towards England, for without the assistance | 


of that moeh abused country, he could not maintain himself where he is a single 


day. So much for his popularity with his own countrymen. The party sup- 


porting Dom Miguel, although we have not the slightest intention to justify his 


conduct in the abstract, is the great and peaceable portion of the community, | 


who wish not to be disturbed in their ordinary occupations of life, who wish 
to adhere to the faith of their forefathers, and itu preserve their treaties and rela 
tions with foreign kingdoms and especially England 
array @gainst this party and and the friend 


becomes the enemy of her friends 


of her enemies. We are glad that the Morning Herald has broken ground thus 
boldly and told Englishmen the truth. We trust it will 


effect 


have 


We insert a couple of articles from London papers on the liberal side—so 


| called—on the subject of the late debate in Parliament when voting the supplies 
| for the Navy. We do so in order to show that the uawise economy of Mr. Hume 
does not in some cases meet with a corresponding support from the people of 
| Eng!and. In his attempts fur excessive reduction, in this instance, he outran 
the zeal of his own supporters, and the articles to which we direct attention 
| will, we trust, be a useful check to him. It is gratifying to find that the Navy is 
| stil the darling of the British people.and that enlightened papers of all parties agree 
| in sustaining in full health and vigour that right arm of Britain's defence. The 
| reductions made by Sir James Graham have been carried to the utmost limits,and 
| although we think he has, in many cases, pared too closely for the public good, 
yet, upon the whole, we repose that confidence in him which leads us to hope 
that he will not do any irreparable damage. Of all the Whig Ministers we 
think Sir James Graham the most considerate and constitutional Of bis indepen- 
dence we had a striking instance in the case of Mr Justice Smith. One million 
two hundred thousand pounds is a great reduction tu make in one department 
during three years, and if it has been done without vitally injuring the public 
service, Sir James deserves a large share of public approbation, and none would 
| more cheerfully award it to him than ourselves 
; New- 


| Brunswick, notwithstanding the government at hume has offered to surrender 


The Revenue question has not been settled either in Nova Scotia or 


the Quit Rents and all the Territorial and Casual Revenues, upon condition of 


4 permanent vote for the Civil List being made, on the part of the Houses of 


Assembly, 
misunderstanding respecting the income to be derived from the recently formed 
| Lund Company—while inthe other province a reduced Civil List seems to be con- 
tended for. We do not, however, see any impassable barrier to a final adjustment 
of these questions at the next sessivun—for there is a stratum of fine loyalty and 
love of the mother country, running through the mass of the peuple 


settiement is postponed ouly—not broken off. ‘ 





The last number of the American Quarterly Review, contains a severe but 
clever article on the recent work, called ‘* England and America.” This Eng- 
land and America, the author of whom is not known, is replete with gross abuse 
and infamous libels on England and the English character. This abuse is put 
forth with so much malice and energy, and coming from the British side of the 
Atlantic, it has laid it open to suspicion as to motive. The reviewer has got 
some secret clue to the writer and his motives, and denounces the whole Look to 
be a sort of Emigrant job speculation, not at all creditable to the author. To 
those who have any curiosity to know more of the matter, we would particularly 
recommend the perusal of the Review. We in the mean time publish the 
conclusion of the article, becausejwe like its tone and sentiment 

With “ England and America" we have done. Its minor claims vpon our 
notice, whether of serious condemnation or contempt, sink before the abserb- 
ing questions of national interest which it has brought up before us; and we 
would trust that the question once excited, might not sink and be forgotten with 


might say we are sorry we cannot do it in those terms of respect which we 
would have used, had we read in his work any of those traits of character which 
excite respect; but we have not: talent, indeed, there is enough, and to spare. 
but unmarked by that benevolence of heart which makes it amiable, or those 
bigher principles which make it honourable and useful. Of his own country he 
speaks with bitter malignity, of ours with open scorn. He is no patriot; he is 
no philanthropist; and his Utilitarian views reach not beyond * the thews and 
sinews’ of our mortal mould ; material nature is all he sees, physical strength 
all he values. ‘That man has a heart to fee!, and a head to think, and a spirit 
to reach after better things, are truths that come not within his philosophy ; and 


| this alone would be sufficient to unfit him from sitting as a judge of the social 


blessings or the social evils of society—all which so evidently flow mainly from 
man’s spiritual nature; but further, he stands, at least before that American 
public, a disgraced man, one who has attempted to palm upon them a British 
scheme, under false pretences ; to clothe with a veil of science the plans of pri- 
vate cupidily ; one who with the words of peace and c»nciliation on his lips, 
seeks entrance to our country that he may villify and upbraid us; one who sows 
dissension under the banner of concord, and in the name of “ England and 
America” |abours to infuse into the hearts of both, feelings of mutual cisgust, 
contempt, and aversion. On such writers would we gladly set the stamp of 
infamy. 

We close then as we began. Oh for the pen of a Southey or a Mackintosh, 
pure-hearted, lofty-minded, well-instructed, to banish for ever frou the field of 
international cuurtesy. these unworthy occupants—to open to buth nations the 


| as yet sealed volume of their national character, that they might therein read | 


their indelible claims to mutual! respect and motual sympathy. Called to the 
high destiny of standing foremust among the nations of the earth, in the race of 
moral improvement and Christian knowledge, each with ite own high duties w 
perform, and appuinted trials to undergo, aud peculiar dangers to run, what 
thoughtful, generous spirit, on either side of the Atlantic, but must be willing to 
say to the other, ‘** Esto perpetua.’ 

We take the following article from the Quebec Mercury. The imitations or 
translations bear the initials of our friend and former colleague, Dr. Fisher. 

THE BIRTH PLACE OF CHRISTOPHER COLUMBUS. 

Sir,—To a native of this Continent, to which, however, by a strange injustice 
posterity has not given his name, the birth-place of Columbus must always be 
an object of interest. A house is still shown in the village of Cogoletto, near 
Genoa, as that in which he was born. At the door of the building is a stone, 


on which the following inscription in Italian has been inscribed since 1650. It 
The two other inscriptions in 

rth-place of oor own Shakespeare, 
is Visited by 


Latin have been recently added. Like t 


rious travellers 


vet England sets herself in | 


a@ salutary 


The | 


In parting with our author, we | 






Some time ago, a party made » plerimage to the spot, and entered the house in 
silence with their heads uncovered. regarding the birth-place of the great dis- 
coverer of the New World, as ove of the most interesting sites of their route 
I sutyoin the inscriptions, and have attempted an imitation. It will be perceived 
that in the Ttalian, there is a play upon the meaning of Colembo, whieh would 
be ineffective in the translation 
Ei oun 
‘pritor dell’ America anno 1492—scritti nella casa 
tt Cogeletto, contrada Giaggiolo— 
| I 
Con geueroso ardir dall’ arca all’ onde 
Ubbidiente i! vol Colomba prende, 
Corre, » aggira, terren’ scopre. e fronde 
D'olivo, in segno, al gran Noe ve rende. 
L’imita in cio Colombo, ne s'asc onde, 
E da sua patria il mar soleando fende , 
Terreno al fin scoprendo diede fondo, 
Offrendo al’ Ispano on nuove Monco 
ll 2 Decembre, 1650. 
Paere ANToNIOo Cotompo. 


Thi Cristofory Colombo, sc. 
di sua nascita, nel paese 


fF 
Hospes siste gradum; Fut HTC lox prima Colombo, 
Orbe viro majon, Hen' nimis arcta Domus! 


il 
Unuse erat Mondus; Duo sont, at 1S TE; fuerunt 
1ko6 
The above imitated — 
Is Praise 


OF Christopher Columbos, discoverer of America in the year 1492 —writtea 
in the house of his birth, in the country of Cogoletto, in the district of Giog- 
givlo 


l 

Swift from the Ark, above the watery waste, 
The Dove, obedient, flies with generous haste ; 
Sull onwanl speeds, nor pauses in her flight 
} Until the jong-suught land relieves her sight— 
Thence as a token of the welcome strand, 
An olive branch she bears to Noah's hand ' 
Like her Columbas scotus inglorious ease, 
Far from his country ploughs the maiden seas— 
Nor cast he anchor, nor a sail was furl’d, 

Until to Spain he gave another world! 


Il 
before these narrow walls 
Awhile thy weary pilgrimage restrain— 
Here first Columbus breath'd the vital air 
This roof held one—the world could not contain ' 
Il 
The World was one—Columbus said, they're two— 
He found a World, and made the saying true! 
I am Sir, &ec, 


Stay, traveller, stay ' 


| Quebec, April 12, 1834 
MR. HUGHES' STATUES 

We comply with the earnest request to publish the following article :— 

| Unele Toby and Widow Wadman Ihe very favourable accounts I had heard 
of this groupe induced me to visit it yesterday, at the American Academy in 
Barclay-street, and | confess | was agreeably surprized to find it merited all, 
an! even more than had been said of it 

Mr. Ball Hughes has infused in ita poetry of which we did not imagine the 

subject capable ; the female is replete with nature, yet every limb, every fea 
ture, and even every fold of her graceful drapery appear rather to belong to a 
goddess than a mortal—and that nortal, a widow too! ! 
mouth is enchanting; and her eye 


The expression of her 


—————— —_—— Was in itself a soul,” 
| 18 perhaps better applied to Mr. Hughes’ beautiful widow, than to any other per- 
sonification of beauty I have ever seen; and I may add in the words of Sterne— 
| “T shall be in love with her myself if | say another word about her.” 
Of Uncle Toby I need only say, he is worthy, not only the admiration with 
} which he seems to inepire Mrs. Wadman, but that of every lover of the arte 
j and of nature. His head is a study worthy the attention of any artist, and | 
| recommend all persons of taste to visit this talented work of Mr Hughes’, and 
| even those who lack taste, ae they must come away confessing that 
** Merit like lis, the fortune of the mind, 
Beggars all wealth.” 


A VISITOR, 


In the latter province it seems to have failed, on account of some 


St. George's Day was celebrated on Wednesday last by the numerous suns of 
Old England in this city, with due honour. Our readers will find an account of 
the proceedings of the dinner at the City Hotel in another part of thie day's 
| paper. We feel much indebted to the member who has furnished us with the 
copious and accurate account, to which we refer our readers. 
| We regret to announce the death of Miss Adelaide De Camp, sister-in-law 
to Mr. Charles Kemble, which took place at Boston on Friday evening, 18th 
| instant. This unfortunate event has plunged the family in deep affliction, and 
| suspended the performances of Mr. and Miss Kemble at the theatre for several 
| nights 
Bishop England arrived here on Tuesday, in the steam boat William Gib- 
| bons, from Charleston, and sailed yesterday in the Rhone, for Havre. He 


| was entrosted by the Pope some months since, with a mission to Hayti, and re- 
turns to Rome to report upon the state of the Catholic Church in that island. 

The Messrs Harpers have already reprinted and published Mr. Bulwer's last 
novel, The Pilgrims of the Rhine. As it is now to be found at all the book- 
sellers, it will not be necessary for us to give any extracts beyond those which 
we inserted the week before last 

The packet ship St. Andrew was safely launched on Wednesday last, and 
glided heautifully into her destined element. She takes her place in June, as 
one of the regular vessels in Messrs. Kermit, Whitney and Gracie’s line, which 
She is a first rate vessel, and 


sails on the 14th of each month for Liverpool. 
her cost cannot be lees than $50,000 

Mr. Milford, of the American Hotel, has lately enlarged his house, and 
| otherwise altered and improved the establishment. On Thoreday the new 
| dining-room was thrown open, and a large company sat down to a costly and 
‘sumptuous dinner, which did honour to the house and the city. The new 
dining-room, we understand, is intended for the five o'clock Table d’Hote, an 
This table ie fre- 


experiment which has proved, we believe, quite successful 
| quented by ladies as well as gentlemen 
Mr. and Mrs Gould, formerly of the Clinton Lanch, have just opened the 
| house No. 71 Liberty street, under the name of the “ London Coffee House and 
American Divan,” where good attendance and good cheer are to be found. 


From the Muntrea! papers recewed yesterday 

It is with deep regret we are called upon to announce the death of Charles 
Bancroft, Esquire, our highly respectable fellow citizen, and 4 partner in the frm 
of Horatio Gates & Co. This gentleman, who has survived the leading partner 
of the establishment only a few days, was in the enjoyment of uninterrapted 
health until Friday, when he wae taken ill. On Saturday morning 19th, be was 
considered in danget—and at four o'clock on the same afternoon he was 5 corpse. 

A more extraordinary comeidence, or a more awful dispensation of the Divine 

| will, than the sudden removal! of these two worthy and prosperous partners from 
the midst of their friends and from the enjoyment and control of their worldly 
wealth, has seldom if ever occurred 

That celebrated character, WL. Mackenzie, the Mayor of Toronto, bas 
announced that he is no longer to be Editor, printer or publisher of the Advocate, 
and that be has po further connection with that journal. We can scarcely ima. 
gine that his anziety to attend to the cares and responsibility of bis new office 
would induce him to drop his favourite pursuit of attacking the Government or 
his adversaries 

Sir John Colborne has conferred the situation of Collector of the Costome at 
Port Hope, upon Capt. Kingsmill, late of the 60th Regiment 

The Hon Peter M'Gill was yesterday elected President of the Montreal Bank, 
| in the room of the late Hon. H. Gates. Joseph Masson, Esq wee at the same 
| time chosen Vice President. ’ 

The 24th Amateurs were remarkably successful last evening im their per- 
formance at the Theatre Royal. The atiendance was numerous and respectable, 
and the several actors sustained their parts with enesmEen eeu? and bdel- 
ty. They were well received, and the applause tbev elicited tnarked the gratié- 

cation of the audience. We have not yet beard the amoant of the receipts, ~ 
have we room at present to enter into any critical comments spon the merits o 
their performances 
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A Ballad, written, composed, and inscribed to Miss Cecilia S. Burton: By George Linley. 
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FAREWELL MY LUTE. 


New York, published by Dubois & Stodart, 167 Broadway. 
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rhome Where thou hang’st m 








for many a day; 


tone Hath cheer'd my heart 





Farewell! my Love, whose soothing voice 

Broke like soft music upon mine ear; 

Whose heart to mine, more warmly clung, 

When all around grew dark and drear 
=== 
tT EMIGRANTS AND OTHERS OF GOOD CHARACTER —A select 

association, consisting of a few gentlemen of character and standing, are ready 

to sell lands in a Colonization-grant im Texas, at alow sum per acre. They have 


most respectable agents at this moment on the spot; the land and climate are every | 


way desirable ; and it is the intention of the parties interested, to persevere in their 


operations, and to look to the welfare of their settlers. None but worthy people will | 


be allowed to go upon the property. It will be sold in pieces, consisting of city and 
farm lots of 177 186-1000 acres, or 4428 402-1000 acres, 

Settlers can, if they please, take advantage of a vesse! which the association shortly 
intend to charter; and the Captain of which (who is now on his way from Texas) 
intends to be a settler upon the Lands. For price and other conditions apply to 

CHARLES EDWARDS, Counsel & Secretary to the Association, 

March 15-tf.] No. 2, William Street, near Hanover Square. 


OUNG LADIES’ DAY SCHOOL.—Miss Oakley res 

to the public, that she will, on the Ist of May, remove her 
Leonard street, to 99 Chamber street, corner of Church. 

She will, in her new residence, be prepared to merease the number of her pupils. 





ectfully announces 
Bay School from 116 


Her claims to attention, have been already before the public. She therefore deems it | 


only necessary to observe, that her best endeavours will be unremittingly given, to 
merit @ continuance of that confidence she has already received, and for which she 
desires to express proper acknowledgment, A Parisian Lady of superior acquire- 
ments, is engaged for ihe French Department, and as Miss Oakley is herself con- 


versant in that Language, every facility towards a thorough attainment of it will be | 


Reference is made to the following gentlemen: 
Rt. Rev. Bishop Onderdonk 
Dr. Hosack. 
Dr. DeKay. 
Rev. Mr. Schrander 


Professor Me Vicar. 
Rev. Dr. Wainright. 
Rev. Dr, Berman. 
William Baird. 





Professor H.Y.Anderson, ____ Jacob Le Roy, Esq. [Ap. 12. 
MONTHLY REPORT—NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE AND TRUST 
COMPANY 


jt} Since the last report twenty-five persons have been insured. Of whom 
5 are in the City of New York, 25 are out of the City of New York,—25. 


Il are merchants, 2 farmers, 2 officers Army & Navy, 3 teachers, 2 Clerks & Ac- 


countants,and 5 other pursuits,—25. 
Of these are insured for one year and over,7; do do de do 15; do do do for Life, 


- . 
Of these there are insured for $.0,000 and under, 4; do do do 5,000 do do 14; do 
do do 1,000 do de 7. E. A. NICOLL, Secretary. 
New York, Feb. &.—41, 





GENERAL AGENCY 
Genes wares, merchandise, Ke., received on deposit, and will be disposed of 
according to orders; Merchandise bought an! sold on Commission ; Money 
collected and forwarded , Custom-house and Exchange Br kerage of every description 
punctually attended to; Funds with the requisite guarantee will be procured. Finally, 
in this establishment, the principal! languages are spoken and translated ; which, to- 
gether with its long standing, has acquired the most extensive connexions, and offers 
to strangers viata the greatest advantages. Apply to 
SUGENE BERGONZIO, No. 8 Broad-street, New-York, 
Ff Constantly on hand, and for sale, a stock of Segars, and Sweet-meats, per 


and bores Fe ne goal . [Feb 8. 3m. | 
Prvizeos HOTEL—FALLS OF NIAGARA —The subscriber, having taken 
the Pavilion Hotel, on the British side of Niagara Falls, and having made ar- 


rangements, whereby he has secured Wines & Liquors of a very superior descr ipiion, 
is about to open that Hotel, for the accommodation of travellers, or the visitors of that 
pre-eminent of Nature's works, he will exert himself to provide refreshments and 
meals, not only of good quality but supenoriy prepared, as no servants will be kept 
at the Pavilion, who are not found competent to give satisfaction, both in capacity and 
disposition, or who ever lose sight of the re spect and attention due to those who may 
putup at the House. ; 
e@ public may depend upon findmg accommodation, comfort, and attention, far 
exeeding what tt ix usual to meet with im such places, as the subscriber will be un- 
ceasing in his efforts to please, the only means by which he can hope to be successful 
March 15.-tf.) CHAS. ATKINSON. 
FEW GENTLEMEN can be accommodated with rooms and breakfast and 
tea mA private fam vy, where the arrangements are ina superior style of com- 
fort. Situation, one of the cross streets in the immediate neighbourhood of the City 
Hall. For Cards of address apply at the office of this paper [April 12. 
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tone Hath cheer'd my heart for many 4 day ; Companion lov'd ! whose chords had pow'r To chase my gleom, and grief a - way. W hate’er my 
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Companion lov'd! whose chords had pow'r Tochase my gloom and grief 
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And I shall 


ute, Sweet Lute! 




















lot, where’er I roam, Fond thoughts of thee will often 
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g’st mute, Sweet Lute! Farewell! my Lute, whose gentle 
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Where’er I go whate’er my lot, 
| No word of thine can be furgot : 
Oft I shall sigh for that sweet spot, 
| Where thou dost rove, Dear Love ! 


PENHE GROUP of Uncle Toby and Widow Wadman. by Ball Hughes, is now ex- 
| hibiting at the American Academy of Fine Arts in Barclay-st. Open from ten 
in the Morning till nine in ths Evening. 

Admittance twenty-five cents, ] April 19—4t. 
NMIKTH, AND HALL, No. | Franklin Square, New York, would tatumate to 
their friends and country customers, that they have on hand an assortment of 
Cabinet and Horizontal PTANO FORTES, of their own and foreign manufature, 
| which they can warrant for their qualities of tone and touch, equal to any in the mar- 
ket. They have also just imported a large assortment of Violins, and Violoncellos ; 
| of different prices and are constantly manufacturing all kinds of wind instruments, 
from the most approved scales, and can furnish at the shortest notice, all kinds of 

Bug!es, Trumpets, and every article necessary to complete a full military band.— 

They daily receive new music from all parts of the Umted States, and are constantly 

importing and publishing fashionable music. 
| N. B. Amateurs and professors are invited tocall and see some French Music, just 
| received, consisting of Durts for Violins, Duets and Trios for Flute, Quartettes, 
| Music for Military Bands, full Orchestra, &e. 


| 





| 
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Farewell, my Love! Farewell, my Lute! 

These eyes are dry, these lips are mute 
Oh! Language fades before Love's spell ; 

| My Lute! my Love! Farewell, farewell ! 





= = = — 
ARWICK & Co. gold and silver refiners, assayers, and sweep smeiter 
Office, No 32 New Street. New-York, refinery corner of Bank and West-St. 
[March {6- 
General Stationery Establishment, 203 Pearl-street, New-York. 
HOMAS A. RONALDS, Wholesale Stationer, offers for sale at his extensive 
Ware H wuse,—English Drawing papers of extra large sizes, American Drawing 
Papers of superior quality. Coloured and Fancy Papers, of Foreign and Domestic 
manufacture. English, French, and American Stationery, in every variety of war- 
ranted qualities. Bank Ledgers, and Books for public offices, and Account Books of 
every description, Writing paper, Letter paper, &c. &e, 

Twenty years experience at his business has enabled the Proprietor of this establish- 
ment, to present to the public, an assortment not surpassed in the United States, and 
a recent visit to Europe enabled him to make arrangements for the better Importation 
of Foreign Stationery, of which be has regular supplies. 

Orders out of the City will receive prompt attention, and faithfully executed. 

[April 92m, 


NEW-YORK AND HAVRE PACKETS. 




















NEW-YORK AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS—OLD LINE Ships. Masters. Doyeet Sailing from | Days of Sailing from 

Ships. Masters. | Days va Sailing from | Days Y, Sailing from ‘ew- York, Havre. 
New York. ‘Averpool. | France, E. Funk, |Dec. 1, Aprill, Aug. 1,/Jan,24, May 24, Sep.24, 
Caledonia, Graham, j|Jan. 1, May I, Sept.!,/Feb. 16, June 16, Oct. 16, | Sully, C.A.Forbes} “ 8, “ 8, “ 8/Feb. 1, June 1, Oct. |, 
| oseoe, Delano, “8 * 8 * 8) “ 24, “ 24 28] ~~ Normandie, W.W. Pell) “16, “16, “16) “8, 8! & 
Hibernia, |Wilson, “16, “* 16, ** 16)Mar. 1, July 1, Nov. 1, | Rhone, J.Rockett,| 24, 24, “24 “ 16, * 16, © 16, 
| Sheffield, jHackstaff, i. ae ee a ed Utica, Depeyster, |Jan. 1,May 1,Sept.1,) “ 24, ‘* 24, “ 24, 
Columbus, iCobb, Feb. 1, June 1, Oct. 1) “ 16, “ 16, “ 16, Formosa, |W. B.Orne, “ 8, “* 8, “* 8,!Mar.1, July 1, Nov. 1, 
Geo. Washington, [Holdrege, a a ee” 24, | Francois Ist, IW. Burrows| “ 16, “ 16, 16] * 8, “* 8  & 
Europe, (Maxweil, “16, “ 16, “ 16,April 1, Aug. 1, Dec. 1, anchester, Weiderholdt] “ 24, “24, “24,1 “ 16, “ 16, “ 16, 
United States, iHoldrege, ~, @ Oe OB here 6, Chs. Carroll, W. Lee, Feb. 1, June 1, Oct. 1) “ 24, “* 24, “ 24, 
South America, |Waterman, Mar. 1,July 1,Nov.i, “ 16, “ 16, “ 16, | Charlemagne, Pierce, “——. =. 4.2 @ April i, Aug. 1, Dee. |, 
Napoleon, jSmutb, TM Te 8s SE Re tT Francis Depau, H.Robinson,| “ 16, “16, “ 16) “ g, * 8 * &, 
Britannia, \Sketchley, “16, “ 16, “* 16,)May 1, Sept.1, Jan. 1, | Poland, Richardson,| ‘* 24, ‘* 24, “24 “ 16, “ 16, 2 Me, 
John Jay, Glover, att “eet Wee ba Wa Bae Erie, J. Funk, Mar. 1, July 1, Nov.1,] “ 24, “ 24, “ 24, 
Orpheus, Bursley, Aprill, Aug. 1, Dec.1,) “ 16, “ 16, “ 16, / Albany, Hawkins, * 8, “* 8, “ 8,I[May 1, Sept. 1, Jan. |, 
| New Ship, |Nye, ~ Sr Gy Sige ay S Oe. 96. Havre, C.Stoddard,| “* 16, “ 16, “ 16) “* 8, © 8, 0 & 
North America, Dixey, “16, “* 16, “* 16)June 1, Oct. 1, Seb. 1, Henri lV. J. Castoff. 26, *m, “285.4% 16, * 6, % B, 
Virginian, Harris, “24, “ 24, “ 24) “ 8, “ 8, “ 8) These are all vessels of the first class and ably commanded, with elegant accomme- 








These ships are all of the first class, commanded by men of character and expe- 
rience, and care will be taken that the beds, bedding, and stores, shal! be of the best 
kind. The rate of passage outward is fixed, by an understanding with the proprietors 


of all the limes, at $120, not incloding wines and liquors, which +i] be furnished by | 
the steward at the expense of each passenger, at rates printed on cards, which will | 


be found on board. 
Conswnees of ships Caledonia, Hibernia, Columbus, Europe, South America, Bri- 
tannia, Orpheus, North America, BARING, BROTHERS, & Co., Liverpool, 


GOODHUE & Co., or C. H. MARSHALL. N. Y. | 


Consignees of ships Sheffield, United Sta es, John Jay, and Virgiaian, 
WOOD & TRIMBLE and S. HICKS & SON,N, Yy. 
Wm. and Jas. BROWN & Co., Liverpoo! 

Consignees of ships Napoleon, Roscoe,Geo, Washington, and New Ship, 
GRINNELL, MINTURN & Co., N.Y 

CEARNS, CREARY & Co., Liverpool 


NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS.—( New Line.) 

The subscribers have established the following ships as a Live of Packets, between 
this port and Liverpool, toleave New York on the 14th, and Liverpool! on the 30th of 
each month 

Ships. | Masters. From New York. | From Liverpool. 
Howard, | T.M. Harvey, jr. | Nov. 14, Mar. 14, July 14, | Dec. 30, Apr. 30, Aug. 30, 
Ajax, C. A. Hiern, Dec. 14, Apr. 14, Aug.14, | Sept.30, Jan. 36, May30, 
St.George | W.C.Thompson, | Jan. 14, May 14, Sept. 4, Oct. 30, Feb, 28, June 30, 
NewShip, | J. Taubman, Feb. 14, June 14, Oct. 14, | Nov.30, Mar. 30, July 30, 

The above packets are ships of the first class, coppered and copper fastened. The 
greatest exertions will be made to promote the interests of importers, by the speedy 
and safe delivery of their goods. Nothing has been omitted in the construction and 





furniture of their cabins, which can contribute to the comfort of passengers. The price | 


of passage, in the cabin, is fixed at one hundred and forty doll«rs; for which, each pas- 
senger will be provided with a separate state room, with wines and tores of the beet 
quality. The days of sailing will be punctually observed. For freight or passage, ap- 
ply tothe masters, on board, orto STEPHEN WHITNEY. 

GRACIE, PRIME & CO, or 

ROBERT KERMIT, 74 South-street. 


| dations for passengers, comprising all that may be required for comfort and conve- 
nience, including wines and stores of every description. Goods sent to either of the 
subscribers at New York, will be forwarded by their packets free of all charges excep! 
the expenses actually incurred. 
C. BOLTON, FOX & LIVINGSTON, 29 Wall #. 
WM. WHITLOCK, jr. 46 South st. 
JOHN I. BOYD, Broker, 49 Wall st. 
NEW-YORK AND LONDON PACKETS. 
Ships. Masters. Days of Sailing from Days of Sailing fro* 


New-York. London, 


June 1, Oct. 1, Feb. 1, Mar.16,July 16,Nov.!6 














| Ontario, Sebor, 

| Montreal, C.H.Champlin) “ 16, “* 16, “ 16, Aprill, Ang.1, Dee.’ 

| Canada, } Britton, July 1,Nov.1,Mar.1, “16 “ 16, i 

| Sovereign, Griswold, “ 16, “ 16, * 16,'May |}, Sep. 1, Jan. 
Hannibal, Hebard, Aug. 1, Dec. 1, Aprill,| “16, “ 16, “1 
Philadelphia, Morgan, “ 16, “ 16, ** 16, June 1, Oct. 1, Feb. | 
Samson, Chadwick, Sep. 1, Jan.1,May 1, “16, “ 16," I 
President, Moore, ~~ = “~ = 16, July 1, Nov.!,Mar. 


These ships are all of the first class, about 500 tons burthen, built in this city of tbe 
best materials,coppered and copper fastened,and are navigated by able and expe” 
enced commanders. Their accommodations for passengers are very elegant and - 
tensive, and for whom beds, bedding, wine and stores of the best quality, will alway! 
be provided. The price of cabin passage outward, under an agreement entered 
in conjunction with the proprietors of the several Liverpool! Packet Lines, is now 5™ 

| at $120, exclusive of wines and liquors, which will be furnished each passenger st o 
established rates th.t are fixed to the printed cards that will be found on board each © 
| the ships. 
For freight or passage, apply to either of the commanders on board the ship*;* 
JOHN GRISWOLD, 69 South street, New York. 
GRINNELL, MINTURN and Co., 134 Front street, or to 
GEORGE WILDES & Co., No. 19 Coleman street, London. ; 
| N.B—The ships of the above line will continue to touch at Portsmouth, each we 
to land and receive passengers, from whence steamboats run daily to the Contine® 
and to different parts of England. 














